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A STRANGE DUEL. 

DV WILLIAM HUNTER, 


Seventeen years ago I was a student at 
the University of Paris. We were a gay set 
who frequented the restaurant of iny esteem¬ 
ed friend Adolphe Uauleau, who has now been 
dead some five years. 

Poor Adolphe I The politest of Frenchmen 
and most obliging of landlords; his wines 
wove always good and his pates unexception¬ 
able. Peace to his ashes! I well remember 
the last dinner I took in Ills house, not so 
much from the delicacy of the viands and tlio 
perfection of the cookery, which latter ex¬ 
ceeded anything In the Quartier Latin, as 
from an occurrence of which I was an un¬ 
willing spectator, and to a certain extent a 
participant In. 

It was the last day of my university lifo, 
and in commemoration of three years of com¬ 
panionship witli some of the noblest hearts I 
had ever met, I gave an ontertatmnont to my 
intimates, and Bauleau’s was the place 
selected for the meeting. Our party consisted 
of but twelve, myself Included, ami six o’clock 


was tho hour named for sitting down to the 
table. 

At half past five we were mostly all assem¬ 
bled, os I hnd specially insisted on punctuality 
and no one wished to disappoint me. The 
intervening moments passed quickly away In 
pleasant chat concerning the manifold inci¬ 
dents of our student life—forever past on ray 
part—until tho hours of tho clock proclaimed 
tho hour appointed, at which instant the 
head garqon entered tho apartment and an¬ 
nounced dinner. Upon counting noses wo 
found there was but one absonleo, Victor 
Lenroyne, nnd as ho was generally behind¬ 
hand in everything I was not much surprised 
although a little vexed. 

“ Well,” said Jules Laroquo, " are wo to wait 
for Lemoyne until tho soup gets cold?” 

“By no means,” replied Maurice Dolavigh'o. 
“ Victor merely stays away to bo consistent. 
Were he to arrive in time his reputation! for 
tardiness would be lost.” 

There was a general laugh at this sally, 
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which, however, had hardly died away when 
the door opened and in stalked Lemoync,and 
with him a stranger, a young man of about 
Ills own age, whom lie introduced as the 
Count do Vautrin. There was no necessity 
for further delay, and we immediately 
adjourned to the dinner-table which I had 
ordered to be sot in the second story back¬ 
room overlooking the garden, where our fes¬ 
tivity would not lie interrupted by the noiso 
and bustle of the street. Wo reached the 
room and had all taken our seats with tiro 
exception of Delavigne, who remained stand¬ 
ing, and with good reason, too, every place 
was occupied. 

“IIow now, gallon ?” exclaimed lie, with 
mock gravity, “ am I to eat on my feet ?” 

“A mistako of mine, monsieur,” responded 
tiiat worthy functionary; “I thought I had 
laid covers for twelve.” 

“ So you did, mun ami,” answered Maurice, 
“ but there are thirteen of us.” 

Tlio fresh cover was brought. Delavigne 
ensconced himself snugly upon my left, and 
the dinner proceeded. 

Frenchmen are tlio most companionable 
fellows in the world, and by (he time tlio 
second basket of champagne lmd been opened 
no happier party could have been found with¬ 
in the walls of Paris. As the liquor began to 
take eifect the fun became fast and furious. 

At first wo contented ourselves witli singing 
and shouting, but gradually becoming more 
and more reckless, wo threw the fruit, of 
which Adolphe had provided a plentiful sup¬ 
ply, at tlio pictures which adorned the walls. 
Finally, Delavigne leaped upon the table with 
a champagne bottle in each band and com¬ 
menced a wild, extravagant dance, in which 
lie was joined by several others, while the 
rest indulged in the same fantastical gyrations 
upon tlio door, yelling all the time at the top 
of tlioir voices. 

It was at this moment that Baulenu enter¬ 
ed. lie said nothing about the destruction of 
his china ware and pictures, for which lie 
know ho would bo paid, but lie besought us 
in tlio most heart-rending tones to moderate 
our glee. The gensd’arincs, ho said, would ho 
in tlio house in live minutes and after ar¬ 
resting us would revoke bio license. TJiopoor 
fellow was actually pale with fright, and 
heated as I was, I deemed it my duty to 
second his exhortation, and had already be¬ 
gun, when Mauiiice, with an air of drunken 
gravity perfectly ihesisllbio, advanced to the 
aide of the trembling Boniface, and seizing 


him by the ear with a firm hand, led 1dm to ' 
the door and having placed him outside lock¬ 
ed it and put the key in his pocket. Poor 
Adolphe piteously murmured something 
about Ills wife and children, as he was being 
ejected, but it availed him nothing. 

The little episode which I liavo just de¬ 
scribed bad the effect of momentarily arresting 
our frenzy, and when Delavigne returned to 
the tablo and demanded our attention, there 
was a profound silence. 

“Gentlemen,” said lie, “are you aware of 
the superstition which attaches itqelf to a 
dinner party of thirteen ?” 

No one spoke, and lie continued: 

“ It is this; that before the year is out ono 
of the number will die a violent death.” 

Tlie silence seemed to grow more intense, 
and after a short pause lie spoke again: 

“ I propose that we adjourn from this 
apartment to tlio nearest billiard saloon, and 
there pair off in couples for tlio purpose of 
playing. As there are thirteen of us, we will 
malic six couples and an odd man. At tlio 
end of tlio first series of games there will ho 
six losers. Let them pair oil' and play again, 
and so continue in (lie same manner until 
only one is left who shall play the final gamo 
with the odd man, and the loser, whoever he 
may chance to bo, shall challenge some 
stranger to fight him a duel tiiis very night. 
By so doing we give Destiny a chance to 
settle the affair at once, and if she fails to do 
so, why it’s licr fault, not ours. What say 
you, genlJemcn, to the proposition?” 

There was no longer any silence. “Agreed I 
Agreed!” resounded on every side, and wo 
sprang at once for our hats. 

“Open the door, Maurice,” shouted adozen 
voices, “ you have tlio key.” 

“Gentlemen,” responded lie, “have you no 
regard for the feelings of our host? What! 
would you rush down stairs helter-skelter, at 
tlie imminent risk of disturbing the virtuous 
slumbers of Madame. Baulenu and her charm¬ 
ing infants? For shame! Observe mo and 
profit by my example!” 

Even ns lie spoke he rushed to one of tlio 
windows, tore down tlie curtains, threw up 
the sash, and leaped out fearlessly into tlie 
gloom. We all followed him, and in the 
twinkling of an eye found ourselves in tlie 
garden. It was a clear bill of fourteen feet, 
but the soil being moist and soft, luckily no 
ono was hurt. We struggled on, still follow¬ 
ing tlio leadership of Maurice, over a wilder¬ 
ness of vines and flower-beds, until wo reached 
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tlio low wall upon our right, ami upon 
scrambling over it wo found ourselves in a 
narrow alley which led out into the thorough¬ 
fare upon which Bauleau’s restaurant fronted. 

u Select your partners !” exclaimed Maurice, 
in his clear, ringing tones; ami each one 
locked arms with whoever chanced to bo 
nearest to him. Delavigne himself being my 
most immediate neighbor, I took his, and so 
reached the open street. 

Onco there I bethought me of his great 
skill ns a billiard player, which I had once or 
twice been a witness of, and regretted I had 
not selected some quo else; hut it was too 
late to repent, and so I said nothing. On 
consulting our watches we found that it was 
half past eleven, being an hour later than any 
of us had supposed. 

A walk of ten minutes brought us to the 
Toison d’or, at that time one of the most 
elegant billiard saloons in Paris. It was in 
the second story of the building, the floor 
above being occupied as a fencing gallery. 
Once inside no time was lost hi idle prepara¬ 
tion, but selecting six contiguous tables, we 
began our play at once. Delavigne, who 
knew that I was no match for him, insisted 
upon giving me odds, but as I resolutely re¬ 
fused to accept of any, he was perforce obliged 
to play me even. I was in that state of ner¬ 
vous excitement, which, so far fromdiminlsh- 
ing my skill, actually assisted it, and I exceed¬ 
ed myself; while Maurice, although to all 
appearances playing with great care, counted 
very slowly. The consequence was that, much 
to my surprise, I won the game. 

For his second trial lie paired oft' with Ba¬ 
roque, who was even a worse player than my¬ 
self, and yet, strango to say, Delavigne was 
again healer., He experienced a similar fate 
at the hands of each of Ids antagonists, and 
finally was left alone to play the final game of 
the series with the “ odd man,” which un¬ 
enviable position had been selected from 
choice by the young stranger whom Lemoyno 
had introduced as the Count do Vautrin. 

The chances had narrowed down to two 
men. It was to be either the stranger or my 
friend, and a strong foreboding as to the re¬ 
sult took possession of me, when the count, 
having taken off Ids coat and selected a cue, 
advanced to the head of the table and spoke 
thus: 

“ Monsieur Delavigne, I have narrowly ob¬ 
served your play, and feel convinced that to 
equalize the contest between us you should 
have the odds of at least one half the game, 


which I beg you will allow me to give you.” 

lie ceased, and there was a murmur of ap¬ 
probation among the students at his generos¬ 
ity—the more commendable when the awful 
stake which depended upon the issue of the 
game was taken into consideration. 

Maurice bowed and replied: 

“ Sir, I thank you for your courtesy, but I 
cannot accept of any odds; and notwithstand¬ 
ing your estimate of my play, I think you will 
find that I need none. 1 * 

Not a word more was spoken, but the balls 
were placed in position and the game began. 
It did not require half a dozen shots for mo 
to perceive that the stranger was one of the 
finest amateurs I had ever seen. His concep¬ 
tion aud execution were both excellent, and 
would have reflected no discredit upon tbo 
first professional in France. But what pos¬ 
itively astounded me was, that in every re¬ 
spect Delavigne seemed to bo his equal. His 
play was magnificent, and in a few moments 
the table was completely surrounded by spec¬ 
tators, attracted by the extraordinary skill 
displayed on both sides. As the contest pro¬ 
gressed, it was impossible to decide which 
had the advantage; first one was ahead and 
then the other, and finally,,as the termination 
drew near, so evenly were they matched, that 
when the count needed hut one to complete 
his score Maurice only wanted three. It was 
the crisis of the game, and the excitement of 
the students was terrible. That of the other 
spectators seemed hardly less intense, al¬ 
though wo alone knew of the terrible duty 
devolving upon the final loser. It was plain 
to me that Delavigne—the generous fellow*— 
had purposely allowed us to beat him, in order 
to take the whole burthen upon his own 
shoulders, 

I blamed myself deeply for not having dis¬ 
covered it in time for remonstrance, which 
was now too late, and so 1 held my peace. It 
was do Vautrin's play, and as the halls were 
rather awkwardly placed ho did not attempt 
to add to his score, but played for what is 
technically known as “safety,” and left them 
in a position from which it was almost im¬ 
possible to effect a count. Maurice looked 
anxious, but after a long ami careful survey 
of the table, seized his cue firmly and by one 
of the most brilliant masse shots I bad ever 
seen mado a carom on the two reds and so 
ended the game. The count laid his cue upon 
the table and said, smilingly: 

** Monsieur, I must congratulate you. I 
considered myself the first amateur of Faris, 
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but I find that I have at least ono superior.” 
His opponent bowed, and attributed his suc¬ 
cess raoro to good fortune than any superiority 
of skill. 

It was getting late and tlio frequenters bad 
mostly departed, so that a number scarcely 
greater Ilian that of our own party was all 
that remained in tho entiro saloon. 

Da Vautrin replaced his coat, and having 
lit a cigar, strayed leisurely around the room, 
and eventually halted in front of a hugo 
cavalry major who sat dozing in an arm-chair 
with an expression of somniferous bliss upon 
his bronzed features positively touching. 

"SirI” said the count, “sir!” And ho 
shook him violently by the shoulder. 

The warrior opened his bloodshot eyes and 
glared fiercely upon his interrogator. 

"I trust you will pardon mo, sir,” resumed 
do Vautrin, “ for this unseemly interruption, 
but the fact of tho matter is I am umlor tho 
necessity of fighting somobody, and attracted 
by the singular beauty of your features (tho 
major was frightfully ugly), I have made bold 
to disturb you in order that you may become 
my opponent.” 

« Sir," responded tho Incensed cavalryman, 
“ you are a fool." 

“ 0,1 understand; you wish a reason,” re¬ 
torted tho count, in tho most courteous of 
tones, “you shall linvo it.” And without 
more ado he reached forth his hand and seiz¬ 
ing tho son of Mars by his nose, which was 
very prominent, gave it so vigorous a tweak 
that for a moment I verily believed he roust 
have pulled a portion of it from Ills face. lie 
immediately leaped to the further side of a 
billiard table; and it was well be did so, for 
tho now thoroughly moused soldier sprang to 
his feet, and had not somo half dozen of us in¬ 
terfered ho would havo certainly throttled his 
insulter on tho spot. I never saw a man so 
enraged. IIo literally foamed at tho mouth, 
and our united efforts wero hardly sufficient 
to prevent his breaking away. Finally seeing 
that bis attempts to releaso himself wero in¬ 
effectual, ho gavo his word to commit no im¬ 
mediate violence and wo loosened our hold. 

Do Vautrin who had been regarding the 
whoio scene with tho utmost nonchalance, 
now advanced and said, extending his card: 

“There, sir, you will find my narno and 
address. You shall havo satisfaction.” 

“ Hero, sir. Hero on this spot,” hissed tho 
major, trembling all over with passion. 

Tho proprietor of tho establishment, at¬ 
tracted by the commotion, camo up at this 


moment and interfered. He besought us to 
take our differences somewhere else, and in¬ 
formed us, moreover, that if wo persisted In 
making his saloon tho sceno of a duel ho 
would bo under tho necessity of sending for 
tho polico. 

During this harangue I noticed that La- 
roquo spoko in an undertone to several of tho 
students, who immediately went and posted 
themselves in front of the largo double doors 
which constituted the only entrance to tho 
place. At Its conclusion ho gently detained 
tho landlord by the skirt of his coat and thus 
addressed tho spcctatorsof this singular sceno, 
who did not number more than twenty-five, 
our own party Included. 

“ Messieurs,” said he, “ if a gentleman bo 
insulted is it not eminently just and proper 
that be should demand satisfaction upon tho 
very spot of tho affront ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” shouted several voices. 

“ You see tho sentiment of tho company, 
Monsieur lo Landlord,” continued Jules. 
“After which I trust your good taste will pre¬ 
vent your calling for tho polico. Should you 
persist in so doing wo will bo under tho un¬ 
pleasant necessity of gagging you. So make 
your choice.” 

Tho proprietor seeing no other alternative, 
gracofully acquiesced and took a chair to 
witness tho proceedings. 

11 Now, lads,” exclaimed Laroquo, “ no tiino 
is to bo lost. Delavigno, in tho fencing gal¬ 
lery above, you will find plenty of foils. Tako 
tho two which aro crossed on tho eastern 
wall. They havo no buttons and will suit our 
purpose better.” 

Maurice sped away on his mission, whl!« 
tho rest of tho students busied themselves in 
closing tho window curtains to prevent obser¬ 
vation from tho neighboring houses, and ex¬ 
tinguishing all the gas jets except two very 
brilliant ones in tho centre of tho room, dis¬ 
tant from each othor about twelvo feet. Then, 
still acting under tho direction of Jules, they 
gathered round ono of tho billiard tables and 
lifting it bodily from the floor placed it mid¬ 
way between tho two jets. It was not until 
that momont I comprehended his intention. 
They wore to fight on tho billiard table. 

Maurice by this time had returned with 
the foils, which ho delivered into the hands of 
Laroquo, who, after examining them, offored 
ono to the count. But ho declined, saying in 
a low, clear voice, which every ono heard: 

“No. Let tho mqjor cliooso first. I always 
give beauty tho preference.” 
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The cavalryman ground Ills teeth but said 
nothing, and having selected one of the weap¬ 
ons, the other was handed to do Yautrln,who, 
after looking at it narrowly and bonding It in 
various ways, throw oil’his coat and whispering 
v some few words to Lemoyne—Instructions, 
probably, in caso of tho affair terminating 
fatally for him—sprang lightly upon the table. 
The major was in position equally as quick, 
and as tho two opponents stood confronting 
each other X could not help being struck at 
tho immense disparity of sizo between them. 
The soldier was a tall, powerfully-built fellow, 
certainly over six foot, with tho arm and chest 
of a Hercules; while his antagonist was a 
slight, elegantly-shaped man, of not more than 
live feet eight, with a face that would have 
been actually effeminate had not its softness 
of expression been redeemed by tho firm set 
of the upper lip, and tho bold, fearless ex¬ 
pression of tlio eyes. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” exclaimed 
Laroque. 

A sharp, quick “yes” came from their lips 
simultaneously. 

“ Then,” said lie, “ En r/arde.” And even 
as he spoke the two blndos crossed with tho 
rapidity of thought and the contest began. 

There was none of that graceful preliminary 
play, so common among swordsmen, for tho 
purpose of ascertaining tho strong and weak 
points of an adversary, but it was a duel to 
tho deatli from tho first thrust. 

To my mind tlio major seemed tlio bettor 
fencer, handling his weapon as if it had been 
a feather, and thrusting hither and thither at 
all parts of his opponent’s body with a fierce¬ 
ness and rapidity which I had never seen sur¬ 
passed. I marvelled, ill fact, how they could 
be avoided, and yet they were—parried 
evory one with a neatness and address that 
challenged the admiration of all. 

Tlio combat had been progressing some four 
or five minutes, when tlio major, carried .away 
by tho ardor of his attempts to break through 


his antagonist’s guard, for a momont threw 
himself out of position. 

De Vautrin, who up to this moment had 
been acting principally on tho defensive, now 
totally changed Ills tactics, and assaulted his 
huge antagonist with a vigor aud ferocity 
more than tho equal of his own. His thrusts, 
which wore principally for tho face, were di¬ 
rected by a hand so strong aud true that 
twice ho broke tho skin on the major’s cheek 
and once pricked his neck. 

The moment was one of horrible interest to 
all. Suddenly, on returning from a lunge 
in tierce, he threw open liis guard; whether 
designedly or not I never knew, but his op¬ 
ponent saw it, and quick as thought thrust for 
tho undefended spot. Be Yautrlu did not at¬ 
tempt to parry, but by a dexterous half-wheel 
of bis body received in his arm tho point In¬ 
tended for his heart, and at the same moment 
struck his own foil hilt-deep through the 
cavalryman’s broad breast. A convulsive 
shudder passed through the soldier’s frame, 
and straightening himself to his full height 
lie fell backward from the tablo into the gloom 
which opened to receive him like a grave. 

I shall never forget the dull, heavy thud of 
his body ns it smote the fioor. Lemoyne as¬ 
sisted the count from tho tablo and bandaged 
bis arm with liis handkerchief. 

Having flung his coat over his shoulders, de 
Vautrin advanced to the proprietor, and put¬ 
ting his purse in liis hand desired him not to 
call tlie police for ton minutes. Having done 
which he politely bade us all good-morning, 
and quitted tho saloon in company with 
Lemoyne. Wo examined the ill-fated major, 
but he was stone dead. The weapon had 
passed directly through his heart. 

Two days afterwards I left France,norlmve 
I ever revisited it since; but were I to live a 
thousand years I should never forget the 
awilil solemnity of tho scene associated with 
my last dinner in Paris. 
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A TIMELY SHOT. 

BY w. n. MACY. 


In tho summer of 185-, I found myself 
adrift in New York, without employment. 
Times wero dull, and the ship In which I had 
arrived was to bo laid up for a time. Having 
but fow “ shot In the locker,” I was ■ up for 
almost anything In the way of a voyage, and 
carod little towards which of the cardinal 
points I stocrod my uoxt course, provided tho 
business wero legitimate and honest. 

In this frame of mind, I was strolling along 
tho wharves on tho East River side, having 
inode inquiry at sovoral shipping-offices with¬ 
out euccoss, wlion my attention was caught 
by tho neat appearanco of a small barque, 
lying at tho lower ond of a pier. I took a 
tarn down alongside of her, and stood looking 
Idly at the stevedores taking in her lading, 
when a hand was clapped smartly on my 
shoulder, and another extended to meet my 
own. 

“Why, how nro you, Gorham?’’ said a 
hearty voice. “ Where have you been drift¬ 
ing these last fifteen years?” 

I had some little difficulty in making out, 
from under their hirsute covering, the fea¬ 
tures of Joe Caldor, whom I had not met 
since we were hotli boys at school. I greeted 
him heartily, however, though I did not 
attempt to give a complete answer to his 
question. It would have taken some time to 
relate tho story of my fifteen years’ wander¬ 
ings, or of ills, either. 

" Out of employ, just now ?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Southerly wind in your pocket-book?” 

" Well, It’s veerlug towards that quarter.” 

“ Come, wlint’ll you take to go mate of tills 
barque? She’s my first command, and will 
bo ready for sea in three days. I haven’t 
shipped any officers yet.” 

“ Which way are you bound?” I asked. 

“ Coast of Africa—Gambia River—and so 
on.” 

“ Palm oil?” said I. 

“ Mostly palm oil—a picked-up voyage.” 

“ she’s a fine-looking craft,” 1 observed, 
quite willing to consider the offer favorably, 
but hesitating a little about closing with It. 

“ Come, let's go aboard, and tako a look at 
thlugs inside,” he urgod. 


Wo did so; and, If I was pleased with her 
appearance from a distance, I quite fell in 
love with her wlion I Inspected her Internal 
arrangements. By the time I had made tho 
round of her deck, and taken a look at her 
cosy little cabin, I had almost made up my 
mind to Bhlp. 

" What cargo are you going to tako out?” 
I inquired. 

"Ynnkoo notions," said Calder, carelessly. 
“ Tobacco and rum—lumber and Biops—and 
so forth. Come, go up with me to the agent’s 
office. Make up your mlud what wages you 
will go for, and there'll be no difficulty about 
it. If I say I want you, you’ll be shipped 
without many questions." 

I feared, when I named my terms, that 
they might be thought exorbitant, as seamen 
were plenty and ships searce; but a word in 
an undertone from Caldor to tho agent uiado 
all satisfactory, and in a few minutes after 
entering the office, I had affixed my sign- 
manual to tho pnpen of the barque Bloomer, 
for a voyage to tho west coast of Africa, and 
had tlio advance money ill my pocket. 

I went on board the next day, and took 
charge of bending sails and getting tho 
barquo in readiness for sen. It was a new 
and strango voyage for tqc, for I had never 
visited the African coast. I knew it to be a 
sickly place, but Calder, who was an old 
stager tlioro, assured mo there was nothing 
to bo uneasy about on that score. We would 
take good caro of ourselves when wo got 
tlicro, nnd let the Kroomen do all tho work. 

Tlioro wero only six seamon before tho 
mast, ho said; nnd as six reported themselves 
the samo day that I took charge, I thought 
our complement was full. But the evening 
we were going to sail, six more came on 
board with tho captain; I asked him if all 
those men wore members of our crew? 
“Yes,” said he, "I represented to the agent 
that I thought tiio vessel vory short-handed, 
considering her spread of eanras. And, 
finally, I brought him over to my way of 
thinking. We shall be able to handle her 
easily with twelve before tho mast, eh, Mr. 
Gorham ?” 

I thought so, too; ond It occurred to me 
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tlmt lio must liavc a very accommodating 
owner to deal with. It would not lmve been 
strange lmd one or two men been added to 
our force at the captain's solicitation; but 
that the number should bo doubled struck 
me ns being a little odd, to say the least. 

I had little knowledge of Captain Calder's 
history since we were schoolmates. I knew 
that he had sought Ids fortuno at sea, like 
myself, and lie had told mo when I shipped, 
that he was familiar with the African coast. 

Hut we had not been many days at sea 
before I had strong suspicions that the osten¬ 
sible object of the voyage was far different 
from the real one. The largo accession to 
our crew at tho very hour of sailing gave the 
first impulso to my thoughts In this direction; 
nnd various circumstances occurring after we 
were in blue water tended to increase my 
surprise nnd uneasiness. The lumber which 
formed a part of the cargo appeared to have 
been cut or selected with a view to some 
special use. Tho six last-comers, I learned, 
wero all old acquaintances of the captain, and 
had sailed with him before; which, to put it 
in a mild form, wns a coincidence. And ono 
day I detected tho cook, who was ono of tho 
six, burning staves for firewood. On Inquiry, 
I found that they wore taken from n pack of 
sliooks In the fore-hold. I remonstrated with 
him nbout this, telling him I supposed ho 
knew tho sliooks were to ho set up Into casks 
for palm oil. 

“ I link wo no want palm oil, sail,” ho 
answered, slyly. 

“Whnt do you mean?” I demanded, 
fiercely. 

“ 0, it’s all right, sah. Speak tho ole man, 
sail. lie toll you what I mean,” was tho 
good-humored reply. 

I was both disarmed and mystified. I 
went aft and reported tho matter to tho cap¬ 
tain who was working up his longitude at 
the cabln-tnblo. I asked him If he know tho 
meaning of the cook's reply to mo. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Gorham,” ho said, coolly, 
“ and don’t get in a stew about It. The old 
sliooks are of no value. There Isn’t one of 
them that would hold sand,much less oil; 
nnd they were only sent on bonrd ns a blind. 
We've got moro profitable business In hand 
thnn box-linuling the whole Guinea coast to 
pick up palm oil by tho calabash-fill." 

" What is It, then?” I demanded. 

“ I suppose we may as well understand each 
other, now, ns at any time,” said ho. “ We 
are going after nippers.” 


Daylight had burst upon mo with a ven¬ 
geance! I could see tho whole thing, now; 
and wondered at my own stupidity in not 
having seen it before, Here was I, who 
thought myself engaged in an honest trading 
voyage, just waking up to tho fact that I was 
in tho middle of the broad Atlantic, chiefmnto 
of a slavorl 

“Why wasn’t I told this before?” I asked, 
with all tile calmness I could assume. 

" Hccanso I was afraid you wouldn’t go 
with me. I wanted you to go, for I have 
heard that you wero a good officer and navi¬ 
gator. And now, If you havo scruples about 
engaging in tho business, I think they can 
all be overcome when yon know how profita¬ 
ble it Is.” 

“ Profitable!” said I. < Whnt slinll It profit 
a man If lie gain the whole world and lose Ids 
own soul?’ ” 

“ 0, don’t begin to preach, hero,” he re¬ 
turned, Impatiently. “Your wages are lib¬ 
eral, now; but they shall bo raised higher if 
you demand It; nnd if we can run a cargo 
safely Into a West Indian port, you nre enti¬ 
tled to two niggers in every hundred, ns your 
commissions. All you'll have to do Is just to 
carry on tho duty and servo your employers, 
just as you would on any other voyage.” 

“ Have you boon lu this slave-trade before t" 
I asked. 

“Have I? Of course, or they wouldn't 
havo been likely to glvo mo the command of 
this vessel. Wo lmd a great streak of luck 
while I was mate of the Harlequin. We ran 
three cargoes across safo, nnd Inndod them in 
fair order. I made a fat thing of it, I assure 
you; and if I can run clear this time, with my 
pay nnd commissions, I slinll have no need to 
try it again unless I chooso.” 

As I looked nnd listened, it wns difficult to 
bellevo that my playmate, doc Cnhlcr, was 
before mo. But, whatever ho might do, or 
however ho might nrguc the nintter, ! had no 
Idea of selling iny integrity at the price of two 
per cent commission on a cargo of human 
flesh nnd blood. Though I had been a wan¬ 
dering seaman, rough, and In Borne respects 
reckless, and was ns poor as on the day 1 (list 
wont to sen, I had always, hitherto, preserved 
my conscience clear. It wns my best bower 
anchor, and so I told the captain. 

" Gorham,” said he, “ you'll find your con¬ 
science a bothersome shipmate in this busi¬ 
ness, and If you'll take my advice, you’ll 
throw It overboard. I don’t know, though, 
why you need let your conscience trouble 
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you, slnco you shipped 111 ignorance of our 
real object; and of course you are in lor It 
now, for it’s too late to turn back. You can 
Just go on with your duty, and leave tho 
responsibility upon me nud tho owner, who 
seduced you into it. Our shoulders aro 
broad enough to tako tho wholo burden.” 

“ I can’t quiet my conscience with any such 
logic as that. I am In for it, as yon say, and 
it Is too late to go back. I havo no [lower, 
cither, to alter the object of tho voyage. But 
I tell you, now, that I will have nothing to do 
with kidnapping human beings, cither black 
or white, if I can help it; and will lcavo tho 
vessel at tho first opportunity—with your 
consent, If I can get It—if not, without it. 
As for tho commissions you speak of, I would 
not accept the wholo cargo If olfercd me— 
unless it wero to havo the pleasure of setting 
them free.” 

“ 1 would, then,” returned tho captain, with 
a light laugh, “ and touch tho doubloons for 
them. I must confess I’m disappointed in 
you, Gorham, for I didn’t expect to find nny 
seaman with these soil feelings. You talk 
more like a parson than a mate of a ship. 
Still I don't mean to sny that you are not a 
good oflicor, seaman and navigator. We un¬ 
derstand each, other, now, at any rate. If 
you lcavo tho vessel before tho voyago Is up, 
you’ll havo to run from her; for I shall not 
make out your discharge. And I liopo you’ll 
think bettor of all this before wo make tho 
land, and seo it In a dlfierent light.” 

“Ncverl" said I, firmly, as I turned to go 
on deck, 

Tho subject was, by a kind of tacit under¬ 
standing, dropped between us, and matters 
wont on quietly, whllo the Bloomer sped on 
her courso towards tho Guinea Coast. I 
could well understand that Calder did not 
mean to havo mo leave the vessel, at least 
before his cargo was made up, for fear of my 
dropping 8omo information Hint might lead to 
ills capture; and that he would even, If 
nocessary, restrain mo on board by force. 
But he need not havo fenred mo after I was 
clear of tho barque, for, like tho generality of 
seamen,-I was strongly averso to playing tho 
part of an informer, oven in a caso where I 
could feel morally Justified In doing so. 

Tho same day that we made the land, an 
English man-of-war brig gavo ehaso to ns. 
As it soon becatno evident that sho was more 
than our match in speed, wo hove to, like an 
Innocent trader, and a boat was sent to board 
and oxamiuo us. As.sbe drew near, tho cap¬ 


tain called me below, for a confidential word. 
“Mr. Gorham," said lie, “wo understand 
each other, I believe, as to our opinions of tho 
business wo aro in. There Is nothing about 
tlie vessel or her fittings that will lay us lia¬ 
ble to seizure; and I don’t fear this British 
officer, unless some olio turns informer by 
giving him sonio hints. If I thought you 
would do it,” ho continued, with a bitter 
oath, “ I would shoot you with my own hand, 
in spite of old friendships and tho real regard 
1 have for you.” 

You needn't burden yourself with tho 
cause,” I answered, “ fori am willing toinako 
n fair agreement with you. If you will land 
mo at any settlement of whites, where I can 
get away from tills cursed coast, I promlso to 
lurid my peace and say nothing to bring you 
into trouble.” 

“ I will bind myself to discharge you as 
soon as I havo made my voyage sure, and am 
ready to run westward again. And you shall 
bo paid tho full amount of your wages up to 
that time. But I can’t, with sgfety to myself, 
let you go sooner.” 

I was fain to content myself with tlicso 
terms, and thus I became, to a certain extent, 
a party in a great wrong. It was, I know, a 
falso senso of honor that restrained me, in 
thus declining to do what was right, becauso 
it would injure the interests of my captain 
and employers. But it was as good, perhaps, 
as the oft-quoted patriotic cry, “Ourcountry, 
right or wrong." 

Tho examination of tho vessel and her 
papers developed nothing to excite tho sus¬ 
picions of tho boarding officer, but as I havo 
slnco learned, one of tho seamen, who, like 
myself, had been entrapped Into what they 
believed was an honest palm-oil cruise, was 
not as scrupulous as myself. IIo found an 
opportunity to whisper ills opinion of tho 
renl charactcrof our enterprise to some of tho 
boat’s crew, and, ns a consequence, wo wero 
never lost sight of from that day forward, 
while on tho coast. Many were the dodges 
wo played upon tho cruisers, and nt last 
Calder thought ho had shaken olf pursuit, 
nud we ran into an anchorage nt tho mouth 
of n river, where tho human cattle were 
herded in tho barracoon, ready for ship¬ 
ment, 

A few hours, now, would decide tho suc¬ 
cess or failure of the voyage, and test tho 
captain’s sincerity, as regarded Ills promlso to 
discharge me before leaving tho coast. But 
wo had not rccolvcd more thau half tho 
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blacks on board, when, as If tho avengers hail 
been watching from an niubush until sure of 
the evidence of our guilt, three armed boats 
made their appearance rounding a bend 
within half a mile, and heading directly for 
us. 

The barque had been fitted to rely upon 
speed and stratagem for success in running 
the ganntlct'of the cruisers, and possessd4,no 
adequate means of repelling force by 
lh* 1 ; wo had one little brass swivel whloljWjaa 
c able of some execution, and smalt a^wi 
sufficient for the full number of men oaf 
board. And Jim Cnlder, In tho fury or 
baffled rage consequent upon losing all his 
“ property " at tho eleventh hour, determined 
to show fight, and, If possible, beat off the 
boats. i) 

“Will you fight ’em, Mr. Gorham?” hd* 
demanded, savagely. 

" No sir; I am only filllngmy position, as It 
were, under protest, and I’m sure I will 
never shed blood unless In an honest cause.” 

Ho had only his second mate and six sea¬ 
men upon whom ho could place any depend¬ 
ence to assist him In this strait. And even 
some of theso remonstrated with him upon 
tho folly of a courso which could scarcely be 
successful, whllo It. would call down ven¬ 
geance upon us if it failed. 

“I'll fight ’em alone!” he roared, bcsldo 
himself with fury. “ If there’s any man who 
will sneak out of the fight, let him go.ashorc, 
now, before tbo boats board us. 

But he had miscalculated the effect of this 
taunt upon mo and others. I saw no harm 
nor disgrace In taking him at his word, and 
at once called for volunteers to man tbo 
small boat which lay alongside. One fol¬ 
lowed another, until It was plain that tho 
whole crew would, ir left, to themselves, 
nbandon the vessel; but with four men In tho 
boat, I pushed her clear of the side. Tho 
man-of-war’s boats were drawing near. 

“ Captain Caldcr,” said I, “ the wisest thing 
you can do Is to save yourself and your crew. 
You can gain nothing by fighting against 
odds, and tho vessel is lost, If taken, as- she 
must be, with slaves on board.” 

“She never shall be taken! I’ll blow her 
up first!” roared tho Infuriated captain. 
“Save yourselves, all of yo, If you want tol 
I’ll bo the last man out of her!” 

In a moment, all hands were crowding 
Into the largo boat, which lmd been veered 
astern, anxious only to esenpe tho approach¬ 
ing enemy. Tho captain stooped, sighted tho 


brass swivel, which ho had previously loaded 
with Ills own hands, and fired I A good line 
shot, but not sufficiently depressed In range. 
It whistled, harmless, over the heads of tho 
English seamen, who, bursting Into wild 
hurrahs, ndvanced steadily, now returnlugtho 
fire from a similar gun mounted on their 
leading boat. 

My attention wa3 for a fow seconds occu¬ 
pied in observing this; and when I again 
looked for tho captain, he was not in sight. 

“ Pull ahead f’ I heard tho second mate 
^exclaim in tho other boat. “ Pull ahead and 
get clear of the ship! He’s gone below to fire 
the powder and blow her up I” 

I Involuntarily repeated the order to my 
jftwn crjew, shuddering at tho thought that 
Kljat I heard was really true. I knew where 
?tnh powdor was stored, and that there was 
enough of It to destroy the vessel If Ignited. 
It was truo ho might lay a train, and have 
time to save himself by jumping overboard. 
But what was to become of tho hundred and 
fifty blacks in the hold? And tho crews of 
the attacking boat, if the explosion occurred 
after they got on board? 

I gave the word to pull, placing the boat’s 
bead directly towards the approaching on-, 
cmy. I made tho most frantic signals to 
attract tho attention of tho British officer In 
command. I succeeded in making him sen¬ 
sible of the danger, and he ordered Ills men 
to rest mi their oars. 

I hail, of courso, placed myseir and boat’s 
crew lu ids power as prisoners, when I might 
have had timo to escape to tho shore. But, 
ill obeying the Impulse of humanity, I had , 
hardly thought of this. 

As I was oxplatiilng the matter to tho offi¬ 
cer, tho crack of a rifle was heard, and a hall 
passed near my head, breaking tho arm of 
one of the seamen, in the English barge, It 
hail been fired from tbo stern window of tlie 
barque, and was, doubtless, intended for me. 
The barge again fired her swivel In return, 
and the nffleer gave the order to advance with 
a rush, seeming to care little about securing 
me or my .men, if there was a chance of saving 
the vessel. 

Tho large boat of the barque, In cliargo of 
tho second mate, had meanwhile made good 
her escape, and was nearly ashore. But, 
trusting to my own honest Intentions, and 
those of the four men who were with me, I 
preferred being a prisoner to taking our 
chances in the pestilential Jungles of the river- 
bank, or placing ourselves In the power of the 
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slave-dealers at the bar racoon, whose enmity 
we bad incurred by thus warning the English 
ofllcer. Asa choice of evils, we followed the 
mcn-of'warVmcn, who dashed without fur¬ 
ther hesitation alongside the Bloomer, and 
swarmed upon her deck. 

“Como here!” said tho English ofilcor, 
beckoning to me, as I stood waiting Ills orders. 

“ Wasn’t that a timely shot?” 

On the floor, at the foot of the cabin 
6talrs, lay the body of tho captain, Ids skull 
crushed by the last shot fired from the barge’s 
swivel, which had entered at the stern win¬ 
dow. In his band lie still grasped a match, 
which had been lighted and burned out. IIo 
must have rushed to light the fuse connected 
with his train of powder, as soon ns he had 
fired tho rifle, as I suppose, at me. Had ho . 
fallen forward upon his face, instead of back¬ 


ward, tho train would actually have been 
flred by tho match in the hand of a dead 
man! It was, indeed, a timely shot which 
had arrested his desperate career; and tho 
match was harmless in his grasp, not a foot 
distant from tho end of tho train. 

I thought of the narrow escapo of tho 
British party; of the poor blacks huddled 
in ^ie hold; and, looking at the distorted 
features of tho corpse, I wondered, could this 
be niy old schoolmate Joe Calder? 

carried, with my shipmates, to St. 
Helena in the Bloomer, and after a short 
detention we were released, and found our 
way homo to seek more honorable employ¬ 
ment. The vessel, was, of course, con¬ 
demned, and tho blacks liberated. And this, 
my first, was also my last voyago to the Afri¬ 
can coast. 
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A TRUE ROMANCE. 

BY MBS. It. B. KDSON. 


People arc so accustomed to consider any¬ 
thing in the way of a story fiction, that 
probably my statement that the following 
events really and actually occurred in one of 
our quiet New England towns, will bo received 
ns only another phase of “ fiction.” Not that 
there is anything particularly remarkable 
about it, or that I am in the habit of writing 
anything which is not strictly true, but from 
the simple fact that it is a story. 

With this simple preface, and the repeated 
assurance of its truthfulness, I proceed with 
the story. 

Laura Ilcrvey at sixteen was the brightest, 
gayest, prettiest girl in Wavcrlcy. An only 
daughter, she had been petted and indulged 
as only daughters arc very apt to be. There 
were several sons, all considerably older than 
Laura j and this fair girl, coining like somo 
sweet surprise into the chillness and dullness 
of life’s afternoon, was a perpetual joy and 
delight to her parents’ hearts. 

Mark Ilcrvcy was possessed of a strong, 
firm, determined will. He was an honest, up¬ 
right, careful man; a man whose word was to 
he depended on, and whose character was 
simple ami pure,—a common type, perhaps, 
of a Now England farmer. Ills wife was a 
model of quiet, housewifely thrift. She knew 
very little of the world outside of Wavcrlcy. 
The weekly ride to market with butter and 
eggs, and a few early vegetables, was the ex¬ 
tent of her summer tour, Saratoga, Newport 
and Niagara were a dead language to her. In 
the world of letters, likewise, she was as much 
a stranger. I very much doubt if she ever 
heard of Dickens; and Longfellow, and 
Lowell, and Tennyson were no different to 
her than Jones or Jenkins. Indeed, she did 
not affect literature particularly, especially 
poetry—that is secular poetry. She had a 
reverential respect for psalms and hymns, and 


thought “Ilark, from the tomb3 a doleful 
sound,” very pleasant and profitable reading. 
Money invested in books and pictures were 
very unprofitable .investments, she thought, 
and so the walls were bare, ami the tables 
and shelves empty, and life with them was 
not living, but existing. It is only that with 
a great many people. 

Week after week, and year after year, they 
trod the same unvarying rounds. They ato 
and slept, and toiled unceasingly six days, ami 
the seventh worked harder still to get into 
heaven. They talked of the weather, tho 
crops, the market, tho minister and their 
neighbors'affairs. And though it might not 
have satisfied you, or I, it filled the measure 
of their aspirations, completely. 

In this scanty soil, strangely enough pretty 
Laura Ilcrvcy blossomed into a fair, sensitive, 
romantic girl. She had from earliest child¬ 
hood an intense love for beauty and harmony, 
and a vague, indefinable longing for a more 
opulent life—a life broader, deeper and fuller 
than that which satisfied her parents and 
neighbors. Tho bare, white-washed walls 
made her shiver, and the great, scrupulously 
clean rooms had a bleak, lonely look to her 
eyes. It was little consolation to her to know 
that her father’s farm was tho largest and 
most profitable in Wavcrley, or that her 
mother had the reputation of being tho be3t 
manager and nicest' housekeeper in the 
neighborhood. 

Tory naturally,she looked forward to mar¬ 
riage as the philosopher's stone that should 
transmute the gray, coarse pattern of her 
common life into a shining web of gold. This 
prince of her Hfo was a being of an entirely 
different order from the rustic youths of her 
acquaintance, who went barefoot in summer, 
and washed their faces with soft soap, and, 
put mutton tallow on their hair ou Sundays.fi 
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Perhaps no woman ever marries the exact 
ideal of her early girlhood—perhaps it would 
be unsatisfactory if she did; but what the 
bloom is to the grape, the fragrance to'the un¬ 
folding rose, such is the exquisite sweetness 
of those rare ideals which haunt the fancy of 
young maidenhood. 

Sitting through the summer sunsets in the 
great, barren west chamber, Laura forgot the 
yellow painted floor, the high-backed wooden 
chairs ranged like a platoon of soldiers 
against the wail, the green paper curtains tied 
up with woollen yarn, anil the bundles of 
mayweed, and peppermint, and pennyroyal 
hanging over the windows. She forgot all 
the barrenness and commonness of her life, 
all its emptiness and incompleteness, in rosy 
dreams of future beauty and content. Into 
ibis sweet dream of dawn came one day, with 
awkward step, a lover. Not as she had fan¬ 
cied lie would come, with courtly grace ami 
chivalric devotion, but with awkward and 
bashful glance, and hesitating, ungainly step. 

Paul Bra Icy was a very “likely” young 
man—everybody in Wavcrley testified to that, 
lie was, moreover, a young man of “steady 
1 mbits,” very good family, a very tolerable 
education, not bad-looking, and moral to a 
fault . r 

Mr. and Mrs.Hervcy were delighted. There 
was not another young man in Wavcrley so 
thoroughly to their mind as Paul Bralcy. His 
family, for some reason, were socially one 
notch above the Ilcrvcys, Besides, there was 
something about Laura which they did not 
quite 'understand, and which gave them a 
little uneasiness. Once married and “settled 
clown,” and this superabundant romance and 
sentiment would die a natural death. Un¬ 
doubtedly! Another thing, Laura was of a 
gay, vivacious disposition, and Paul's quiet 
steadiness would cheek and tone down her 
too exuberant spirits. It was just the thing, 
everybody agreed—that is, everybody but 
Laura. She, silly child, could not sec it. 

“I don’t love Paul Braley, father; we have 
not a taste or thought in common. I should 
shock him a dozen times a day, and he would 
bore me all the time,” she said, laughing and 
crying in one breath. 

“Nonsense, Lau! You’ll like him well 
enough hy-and-by, after you get a little older, 
and get somo of these flighty notions out of 
your head. And as for “tastes” and 
“thoughts,” I should like to know if you 
haven’t both been brought up in one neighbor- 
>>; l>ood, and been to tlio same school and meet¬ 


ing all your lives?” he asked, triumphantly. 

“But ho is not the kind of a man I like. Ho 
is good, I presume, but he is cold, impassive, 
and 0, so terribly steady 1” 

“ Just the reason why you should favor him, 
if you only knew it. He’d never run away, and 
break your heart, as Jane Thornton’s husband 
did hers.” 

“ But, father, I might run away from him — 
I believe I should—if you persist in urging 
me to marry him,” she said, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

How, afterwards, that little, prophetic 
speech haunted him 1 All through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn Laura Ilervey lived in a 
state of perpetual siege. Go where she would, 
Paul Braley haunted her like a shadow. Ho 
waited for her in church porches, at the 
corners of the streets, and in the houses of her 
friends. He came to the farmhouse evenings, 
and walked home with her from church on 
Sundays. He managed to keep himself con¬ 
tinually before her thoughts. Perhaps this 
persistent devotion was rather pleasant than 
otherwise to the unsophisticated heart of tho 
girl. It was a new sensation to feel that a 
man’s happiness depended on her smile, ami 
the novelty gave it a certain zest for a time. 
And yet her heart was untouched; love does 
not always beget love, for no ono doubted 
Paul’s love for her. It stood the test of slight, 
and indifference, and ridicule unchanged. It 
bore all things, hoped all things, and endured 
all things. It ought to have been rewarded, 
you say. Well, it was; but in a way which Is 
quite hard to understand. 

As tho autumn deepened into winter a 
sudden rumor spread through the town that 
Laura nervey and Paul Braley were to bo 
married at Christmas. Some, who bad heard 
lier ridicule him, did not believe it; but the 
steady, practical portion of the community 
were “glad she had come to her senses; Paul 
Braley was such a steady, likely young man.” 

They did not know the pressure that had 
been brought to bear on her unformed judg¬ 
ment. How day by day her objections were 
overruled, and the promptings of her own 
heart set aside. Mark Hervcy had determined 
she should marry Braley. Not that he in¬ 
tended to shut her up on bread and water if 
she refused, or have her drugged, or forcibly 
dragged to the altar; but he was a very firm, 
determined man when he thought ho was in 
the right; and what could be nearer right 
than tills marriage, which was to secure his 
daughter’s futuro happiness against any 
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possible shipwreck? To his idea, marriago 
was a certain haven, wherein, if one be safely 
anchored, no refluent wave could bear them 
back to danger. Alas, that the theory docs 
not always hold true! And so, after a time, 
Laura had said, aw undertone of sadness in 
her voice: 

“I will marry Paul, father, since you think 
I ought—perhaps you know best. I sopposo 
he loves mo,” she added, with an instinctive 
shudder. “But it is so different from wliat I 
fancied!” 

And again there arose beforo her the old, 
bewildering visions of a new life, made perfect 
by love. Not the quiet, passive endurance 
with which she received Paul’s caresses, but 
a sweet, bewildering fire that should run 
through her veins like wine, and fill the whole 
world with a new glory and delight. Once 
the thought Unshod upon her mind, would he 
ever conic—this prince of her life? And if 
he did, what then ? 

But sixteen years are too barren of ex- 
pericncc for deep reasoning; besides, the 
thought had frightened her, and so she put it 
away, and tried to believe herself as happy as 
other girls were with their lovers. 

Mr. Hervey, as anxious as he was for Laura 
to marry, was hot quite willing to lose her 
entirely, and so stipulated that the young 
couple should remain at the farmhouse after 
the wedding, which they did. 

The winter and the early spring went by, 
and though Laura dreamed no more the olden 
vision, and looked forward only to the same 
lonely round or common duties and pleasures 
in the old and common ways, still she was 
not unhappy. The quiet gentleness and ten¬ 
derness of her husband were very pleasant, and 
she began to fancy that love—such love as 
she lmd imagined—was a myth, having ex¬ 
istence only in the fancies of the brain. 

And so June' came, fresh with blossomy 
odors and dewy dawnings. Over the wall in 
the yWcy pasture the wild strawberries were 
lifting their scarlet lips to the sun, and the 
broad upland looked as if the morning had 
poured all its golden stars upon its bosom. 

Laura loitered among the lush grasses, her 
cheek and lip rivalling the dainty fruit sho 
idly plucked. A hit of song bubbled to lier 
lips, and a thrush,.swinging in the river- 
alders, caught it up and executed some long, 
exquisite trills on it, and thon breaking off 
abruptly, perched his head on one side and 
looked out at her with his bright, brown eyes, 
which said very plainly : 


“You are very nice—but can you do that?” 

There was a man’s step on the grass, and 
the bird flew away up the river with a soft 
whirr. Laura sprang to her feet just as a pair 
of hands from behind her, caught her face 
and drew it backward upon liis shoulder, and 
kissed it. 

“ Why, Lau! what a little beauty you have 
grown since I have been gone,” ho said, turn¬ 
ing her round to look into her flushed face. 

“How dare you, sir?” she said, struggling 
to free herself, yet vaguely conscious of a rare 
sense of exquisite delight. 

“ My little cousin 1 don’t bo angry,” he said, 
letting her go, “ I forgot you were a young 
lady; you were only five years old when I 
kissed you last, and that is twelve yeais ago.” 

lier face cleared, and though the flush still 
lingered, she held out her hand frankly: 

“ I know you now, Cousin Begin aid. I for¬ 
got for the moment that we were expecting 
you. But you do not look at all as I fancied 
you did. I thought you quite a patriarch I” 
And she laughed merrily. 

“And altogether too grave and sensiblo for 
any such little weakness as this,” drawing her 
to his arms and kissing tlio sweet lips. 

“Beginald Deane, you must not!” sho 
cried, her face aflame. 

“Why, because you are a young lady, and 
it isn’t proper? But I’m your cousin, you 
know, and not amenable to the laws that you 
sot for other men.” 

“ Reginald, didn’t mother tell you that I 
was married?” sho asked, a feeling of numb¬ 
ness coming over her. 

“Lau!” catching her arm and looking In 
her face. 

Lor answer she broke into sudden tears, 

“Sec here, my girlie, don’t do that!” ho 
said, looking down at her, his fine face cloud¬ 
ing. “ Isn’t your husband nice, and donVyou 
love him, child? Don’t bo afraid to tell 
Cousin Reg, whatever it is.” 

“It’s nothing; indeed, nothing at all. I 
always laugh and cry in tho wrong place,” she 
said, smiling up at him through her tears. 
“Paul is very good; father will tell you all 
about it. When did you leave California?” 

"Six weeks ago,” ho replied, noticing lier 
desire to change the subject. “I stopped a 
week in New York. I got this there for you,” 
he said, taking an exquisito locket, richly 
chased, from his pocket. 

Sho took it with a little cry of delight. Sho 
had never had anything so beautiful before, 
Sho touched tho spring and it fell apart. ShG 
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gate a sudden start, and a swift red snot into 
her face. 

" Perhaps you wouldn’t care for the picture, 
now” ho said, significantly, watching the 
color waver in her cheek. 

She looked up at him with troubled eyes. 

" Why not, Reginald ? you are my cousin,” 
a faint touch of some unspoken regret 
trembling through her tones. 

"Certainly, little girl, I am your cousin, and 
you shall keep it if you choose—if you care to 
have it.” 

“I never was so pleased with anything in 
my life; I have so few beautiful things, ami I 
love them sol” sho said, with pretty, childish 
enthusiasm. 

To Reginald Deane there was something so 
fresh and pure about his fair cousin that his 
heart grew young, and throbbed with a new 
sensation of eager delight. lie had seen life 
In some of its darker phases (luring the 
twelve years he had spent In California. Per¬ 
haps his own life had not always been as pure 
as it ought; but now, looking lu her truthful 
eyes, lie felt all the nobler impulses of his 
manhood stirring in his heart. 

"You are a nice little thing," he said, 
smiling. "I have made more in California 
than I can enjoy alone, being a bachelor, and 
I hope this will not bo the only present I 
shall have the pleasure of making you. Do 
you like books? I have some volumes of 
poems in my trunk, at the house.” 

"Oyes,” her eyes brightening; "we have 
nothing but tho hymn book, and "Watts on 
the Mind,” and an old English Reader in the 
house, besides the Bible and Farmer’s 
Almanac. What are the poems about, Regi¬ 
nald? I never saw ft volume of poems. I 
have a, few in a scrap-hook which I have cut 
from the Recorder,” 

“ I will read some of them to you, some¬ 
time, if you liko,” ho said, with an interest 
almost as keen as hers. 

And then, through the fresh, fragrant 
meadow they walked slowly up to the house, 
a sense of rare content in their hearts which 
neither quite understood. When they came 
to the wall, lie took her In his arms and lifted 
her over, and for an instant she lay against 
his heart. Involuntarily his arms tightened 
about her; then ho loosed them suddenly* 
and put her away from-him without looking 
at her. 

Ono by ono tho summer days went by, and 
a new, rich life opened to Laura Braley. Tho 
f old raro visions which had come to her in 


dreams, now flooded her soul with their sweet 
reality. Reginald Deano was tho own cousin 
of Mark Hervey, and, save Mark, he had no 
tio of kinship. What more natural, then, 
than that he should make the farmhouse his 
home, and spend his money as lavishly ns ho 
chose on his cousin’s only daughter? 

And so, one by ono, the beautiful things 
for which Laura had longed all her life came 
into her possession. Her room lost its old 
look of desolation and barrenness, and tho 
rare pictures and elegant trifles which adorn¬ 
ed it were a perpetual marvel to their rustic 
neighbors. 

Paul, honest follow, was pleased with every¬ 
thing that pleased her. lie could not buy her 
those things—he wouldn’t have thought to if 
he could—but lie liked for her to have them 
if it made her happier, and he was very suro 
it did, for she never seemed before as she did 
this summer. Thero was an indefinable some¬ 
thing in her voice, and step, and smile, that 
was never there before. And he greiv more 
and more in love with her each day, and 
thought himself the happiest fellow on tho 
broad earth’s face. 

Reginald went abroad a good deal with his 
cousin; sat with her through the long, 
drow'sy summer afternoons; told her of tho 
beautiful hills and valleys of the Pacific, and 
read sweet, passionate poems to her in tho 
pleasant twilights. 

Paul did not understand the poems, and so 
went over to the store or down to the con¬ 
ference meeting, which was held semi-weekly 
in the little wood-colored schoolhouse under 
the hill. Well, there are suspicions people in 
every neighborhood, and Waverlcy was not an 
exception. People whispered and nodded to 
each other In the church entry and grew 
gossipy over their steaming Oolong. But 
these surmises never reached tho cars of Mark 
Hervey, or his wife, or Paul Braley. They 
would not have believed them if they had. 

One day in early October Laura announced 
her intention of going to Fairfield to her 
Uncle Charles Gilbert’s. Louise and Fanny 
Gilbert, her cousins, had staid six weeks at 
the farm tho previous summer, and she had 
never visited them but once, when she was a 
littlo girl. Sho would only stay two weeks, 
and then Paul might come after her. So sho 
set about packing her trunk, taking of course 
only tho best portion ofhor wardrobe. 

"I do wish I could send Charles a cheese,” 
Mm. Hervey said, wistfully, os Laura carefully 
folded a pretty ashes-of-roses silk which 
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Cousin Reginald had given her. “Yon 
couldn’t plan so as to put it in the bottom of 
youi 1 trunk, could you, Laura?” 

“O mother I” she laughed. 

“ Well, I wanted to send him something— 
he is all the brother I have got,” she said, in 
a rather crestfallen tone. “ Why, Laura,” she 
cried, suddenly, “aren’t you going to tnlto 
your violet cashmere that Paul bought you 
when ho went to Boston last spring?” 

“It is too warm to woar now, mother,” sho 
said, with her faco bent low over her trunk. 

“ Rut it’s cold nights and mornings. Seems 
to me I would. It is so handsome, too.” 

“Do you like it ? because if you do you may 
have it,” sho said, abruptly. “ There aro 
nearly two yards that were left.” 

“ Why, child, you never wore it but twico in 
your life!” Mrs. Ilervey exclaimed, in a tone 
of amazement. 

“Didn't I?” she asked, absently. “By the 
way, mother, why not send Uncle Charles 
your picture? You can go down this after¬ 
noon and get it taken.” 

“I’ve a good mind to—I never thought of 
it before,” site said, hesitatingly. “ Do you 
think my brown merino will do to wear?” 

“Nicely; and as soon as I get my trunk 
packed I will go down with you.” 

The picture was duly taken, and though 
very prim and straight, and unnatural in its 
attitude, there was an unusually pleasant ex¬ 
pression on the generally anxious faco; for 
the memory of her brother, who had been 
little more than a child when their mother 
died, and whom site had watched over and 
cared for like another mother, was in her 
heart, warming it till the tender glow crept 
into her face and transfigured it. 

That night, after her husband was asleep, 
Laura Bralcy held the picture to iter lips, 
kissing it passionately, while great hot tears 
(oil thick and fast on the unconscious faco. 
Then site put it carefully in her bosom, and 
6al till after midnight, rocking dreamily back 
and forth in the slant moonlight that fell 
across the room. 

Paul left his work to carry her to the depot, 
and stood looking down the track, with I 1 I 3 
heart in ids eyes, until long after the train 
was out of sight that bore away his pretty 
girl-wife! Then he rode slowly homewards, 
feeling as ifWavcrley had suddenly becomo 
one vast, weary void. 

It was the longest two weeks Paul Bralcy 
ever knew, lie counted the days and tlio 
hours, and watched their slow decreasing 


with a deepening glow In his heart. It was 
so still and desolato at the farmhouse, for 
Reginald had gone away nearly a week before 
Laura went. Ills property was largely In¬ 
vested in Now York, and something about it 
demanded Ids attention. 

Paul had never been to Fairfield, and Ills 
natural diffidence and reserve made him 
shrink from the meeting with strangers; hut 
she was there, and though she had never 
clung to him with kisses and caresses, as I 10 
had seen some young wives to their husbands, 
still ho did not envy them. lie had rather 
have a smile or the touch of a finger from her, 
than all (lie kisses in the world from any ono 
else. lie did wonder, though—blushing at 
tlio thought—if she would kiss him just once, 
after their long separation. IIo could not re¬ 
member when she ever had. But he was not 
naturally demonstrative, himself, and had not 
minded it so much. But now I Ah, iiowhis 
slow blood warmed at the thought of her I 

Even his coul, phlegmatic temperament 
gave way before the strong love in his heart, 
and I 10 found himself quite unable to sleep tho 
night before his journey to Fairfield. Never, 
in tlio days of his courtship, had he felt so 
nervously anxious about Ills looks and appear¬ 
ance as lie did that morning. Perhaps he had 
a vague consciousness of his diffidence— 
almost awkwardness—and tlio lack of that 
native case and grace which liiako an 
agreeable companion. 

It was just one o’clock when lie rang tlio 
bell at tlio rather stylish residence, of Mr. 
Gilbert, on Broad street. After what seemed 
to him quite an eternity, a servant opened 
tho door. IIo wanted to ask for Laura, but 
controlled himself and asked for Mr. Gilbert 
instead. 

“Tho family aro at dinner; if you will step 
into the drawing-room and wait, I will speak 
to Mr. Gilbert,” stepping hack and throwing 
open a door at tho light. “ Wliat name shall 
I give ?” 

“ Paul Bralev,” lie said, his heart beating 
violently, and Ilia own name soundlngstrango 
to him. 

The girl disappeared, and ho sat listening 
for tho sound of her step—“ for of course 
Laura would como at onco when sho knew I 10 
rwis there,” lie said to himself. 

Almost immediately tlioreivas a quick, firm 
step in the hall, and a gentleman opened tlio 
door and advanced very cordially to meet 
him. 

“Glad to seo you, sirl” ho said, Bmlllng, 
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dint extending Ills linnet. “I bolievo I lmvo 
never hail that pleasure, though my girls 
have often mentioned your name. You re¬ 
member them—Louise and Fanny?” 

“Oycs; they were nt ITaverloy last sum¬ 
mer,” Paul auswerad, still listening for her 
steps with ft beating heart. 

11 They will hardly forgive you, X fear, for 
leaving Laura at home.” 

“ Laura—nt homo ?” ho articulated, slowly 
and painfully. 

“Why yes," Mr. Gilbert replied, completely 
at loss to account for the man's strange man¬ 
ner; Vfor not bringing her with you; isn’t 
she well?” 

“For God's sake, sir, do not toll me slio Is 
not hero!” Paul exclaimed, grasping Mr. 
Gilbert's shoulder almost roughly. 

" Sit down, my dear young man, sit down," 
lie said, soothingly. “ There is probably somo 
mistake. When did Laura lcavohome?” 

“ Two weeks ago yesterday.” 

“So long! Ilavo you heard nothing from 
her in tiro time?” 

“No; she said it would bo foolish to writo 
In such a short time. And you have not seen 
her?” a volumo of sorrowful pathos and 
despair in the words. 

“Certainly not. Slid has not been here. It 
Is very strange. She started alone ?” 

A sudden, terrible thought crashed through 
liis brain like five. Where was lleginnld 
Deane—why had lie not come back? He had 
never been absent over a week before. lie 
sank down on the sofa and covered Ills feco 
with bis hands. 

Presently Mr. Gilbert repeated tlio 
question. 

“Yes—atleastl thought so; I never doubt¬ 
ed it until you asked the question.” 

“ Will you sco my wife and tlio girls?” Mr. 
Gilbert asked, gently, 11 or had you better ho 
looking into this aflhir? If you dcsiro it, I 
will not mention it to them until tlio mystery 
U cleaved up.” 

“No; I cannot see aiiyono until I know 
what lias become of my poor little Laul” his 
voice faltering at her name, 

“I will go with you as far as F-Junp- 

tion,” Mr. Gilbert said, going back ami putting 
his head into the dining-room to say that ho 
had “got to go out with a gentleman who had 
called on business.” 

Coming back, ho took Ills hat from the rack 
and drawing Ills arm through Iiraloy's, went 
down tlio steps and walked hastily down the 
street., 


“Wo havo barely time to catch the first 

train. It reaches F-Junction at half past 

two; that will give us cncli an hour and a half 
beforo the last train for Fairfield—and 
Waverley, as well. I knowtho conductors on 
tlio several roads, personally; amUlic station- 
master at the Junction Is an old friend upon 
whoso sharp eyes and good memory I depend 
very much in tracing out this strange affair. 
If there is anything you would like to tell me, 
Mr. Braley, anything anyway connected—” 

“You arc very kind," Paul interrupted, 
" but I—I can’t talk about it 1” 

“Very well; just as you prefer. And now 
try to keep heart, and believo that it is all 
right.” 

Tlio four o'clock train for Waverley carried 
a white, stony-faccd man, who looked straight 
before liim ivltli eyes that saw not, and who 
walked away from the little station at Waver¬ 
ley hi the gusty autrtmn twilight, with a 
broken, unsteady step. The wind soughed 
through the sycamores beside tlio lonely 
country road, and tlm dead leaves whirled 
and rustled under his feet not more dead amt 
withered, alas! than the hopes which had 
blossomed in his heart. 

And tills is the substance of what Mr. 
Gilbert had learned at the F-Junction: 

Upon tlm morning of the eighth of October, 
a young woman, answering in every way the 
description of Laura Braley, had arrived at 
F-Junction, where she was met by a gen¬ 

tleman who seemed to bo waiting for her. 
Tlm lady’s trunk was taken from the Fairfield 
baggage car, and tho gentleman hastily two 
off tlm card attached to it, and substituted 
another marked “New York.” The name 
the station-master did not seo, ns tlm gentle¬ 
man saw the trunk on board Urn western 
train, personally, and then followed with tlio 
lady. There was one peculiarity about tho 
man 1m had noticed; tlm little finger of his 
left hand was gone to the second joint. 

When Paul Braley heard this, lie turned 
and walked away, no knew now that Laura 
had left him for lleginnld Deane, forlteginald 
had lost his little finger when a child. 

It was a terrible blow to Mark Ilervey and 
Ills wife. Mrs Hervcy’s strong constitution 
broke utterly under It, and It was March be¬ 
fore slm took up again tlm old round of 
familiar toil. Mark Hervey’s hair grew white, 
and the lines deepened in his forehead. 

And all this tiino tliero was no word of 
Laura. But one day, after Mrs. Ilervey got 
able to get about tlio bouse, she went up to 
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I, inra's room, which looked to her sad eyes, 
like a last year’s bird's liest. For l’aul had 
left everything as sho had left it, ami gono 
home to his lather’s house. 

The closet door stood open, and the pretty 
violet cashmere lay on the floor. She took it 
up, when the faint rustle of paper caught her 
ear. Turning hack the folds, a folded strip of 
paper was revealed. Unpinning it with 
trembling hands sho smoothed it out and 
read: 

11 Dear Mother:— Some day you will find 
this, and then, if not before, you will know 
Why X have left you. You know, mother, that 
I never loved Paul Ih'ulcy. It was a sin 
against him, and against my own soul, when 
X married him. lint I was too young to fully 
realize it, and father fairly forced me into it. 
I told him, and l’aul both, a score of times, 
that my heart was not in the marriage they 
urged upon me. If I sin in the step I am 
about to take, who made the temptation 
greater than I could bear? I know how the 
world will look upon this act of mine, but X 
think it less sinful, and more honorable to¬ 
wards l’aul, to take this step at once, than to 
live a lie all my life. Since that June morning 
when Reginald Deane came to me ill the river 
pasture, I have loved him with the strong, 
deep, first love of my heart. And for that 
love's sake, I freely and gladly give up homo, 
friends, reputation, counting them as nothing 
to the richness and blessedness of his love. 
We shall be married in New York the day I 
loave Wavcrloy, and go at once to the homo 
Reginald has prepared for me. Forgive me, 
dear parents, for all the pain my conduct 
causes you, and O, remember that I, too, have 
suffered, and in your blame of mo, forget not 
to ask yourselves if you are wholly guiltless. 
Hometime, when you can forgive and receive 
us both, I will come to you; until then, 
good-by. Laura.” 

“Poor child! I meant it for her good,” 
Mark Ilcrvcy said, brokenly, looking up into 
the face of his wife, when lie had read tlio 
letter. “ God pity and forgive us all! I seo 
my error now—poor little I,au!” 

I am very well aware that it would bo 
poetical justice for some terrible explosion, or 


shocking railroad accident to have overtaken 
the absconding pair, but there did not; on the 
contrary, they are living at this moment in 
ono of our beautiful middlo states, surrounded 
by wealth, and taste, and luxury, with beauti¬ 
ful children in tlioir home; and better than 
all, a deep, tender, unchanging lovo in their 
hearts. 

This is not a “ story with a moral,” but a 
simple record of facts as they actually occurred. 
If, however, by any chance there is a moral, I 
most devoutly hope that tlioso parents who 
endeavor to forco the hearts of their children 
in so weighty and sacred a matter ns the for¬ 
mation of the marriage tie, may bo so fortu¬ 
nate as to discover it—and apply it. 

Undoubtedly the sentimental reader con¬ 
fidently expects that Paul llraley either blew 
out Ills brains, or died of broken heart. But 
in tills prosaic ago such cases are very rare. I 
never knew but ono man whoso death was 
caused by a broken heart, and he died of 
consumption! 

But truth compels mo to state that Paul 
Braley did neither the ono nor the other, but 
—though I liato to admit it—simply obtained 
a divorce, and tried it over again 1 

“How commonplace 1” Ah yes, I know, 
and probably feel as bad about it as you do; 
but that don’t help the matter. Facts are 
such stubborn things! If I hail “made up” 
this story, I should never have had him do so. 

Perhaps I ought also to state that this time 
lie has met witli excellent success—another 
proof of the wisdom of “ trying again.” Mrs. 
Paul Braley number two has not the refined 
taste, or rare beauty which characterized 
pretty little Lau, hut sho is a staid, sensible, 
sedate young woman, without the faintest 
suspicion of “nonsense” about her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ilcrvey have long ago forgiven 
both Laura and Reginald, and have made re¬ 
peated visits to their beautiful home, and last 
slimmer Lau, more lovely and charming than 
ever, spent the summer, with her two pretty 
children, at the old farmhouse. I do not 
know whether she and Paul mot, but I 
hardly think either would care to seo the 
other; l he memories would not be particularly 
pleasant, probably. 
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A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. 


By EMMA MOIITIMEU BABSON. 


The spring is coming again. I know it Is 
the last one I shall ever Bee on earth/and 
with a curious feeling at my heart, I watch, 
from my window, the dooryards growing 
green, and the skies steadily softening above 
them. In the woods the children have begun 
to find cinque-foil, violets, and the little blue 
osneedwells. They bring them homo with 
the May mosses, and arrange them in a gilt 
saucer for my table. Warm little hearts I 
the flowers are welcomo, but the love which 
bids the gift is .the murrhino cup which 
perfumes the wine. 

Quito repaid by. my kisses, tho children 
run away, and I hold the offering in my 
hand, and with a thrill smelt the mould 
clinging to their fine roots, and think of the 
grave—my, grave. Do I pity myself? No; 
but I regard wistfully a girl who lived twelve 
years ago, and whoso name was the same as 
mine. This long, fine hair wa3 hors, but not 
this thin, pallid face, these fragile hands, this 
languid heart. She was so light, so buoyant, 
so strong! She had such hopes, such dreams, 
such faiths 1 Could that have been I ? 

I cannot make myself feel that it was I 
who stood at a window and watched a spring 
twelvo years back. That girl was hardly 
eighteen, and so true to her May, with eyes 
clear ns dew In a soft, pink face—a very 
arbutus bloom I She stood there in her little 
white chamber unthreading the braids of her 
bright brown hair, and looking thoughtfully 
through tho small-paned window at the Bolt 
sky, tho green flags of the roadside brook, tho 
birds skimming and twittering among tho 
applo trees, building a city of nests in the 
old orchard—and how glad and beautiful it 
all was! When a blue titmouse alighted on 
tiro trellis of tho old grapevine before tho 
window, sho chirruped to him, and watched 
him dart away, and go rising and falling In 
ills flight down a lano of tho orchard. 
Suddenly she started. 

“ How tho world seems waking up 1 I must 
not spond my time here,” she thought, And 
in whimsical haste, fell to brushing out tho 
long, fine hair which fell nearly to her feet. 
In a momont It was Hi a smooth coil, and sho 
ran down stairs. 


Down stairs tho rooms woro largo, and 
dimly lighted by the small windows. Her 
mother lay groaning In her bed, and her 
father piped querulously, at a corner of tlie 
fireplace, of tho northeast wind, while an 
untidy woman knelt on the hearth, blowing 
up tho Are. They Were very old people, her 
father and mother—the latter sixty, tho 
former past that. They woro Infirm, and 111, 
and weary of life’s pains. They had wished 
to bring their daughter up with rigid strict¬ 
ness—to train her, for her gpod, carefully to 
Orthodox rules. Whatever this Influence 
had upon her character, it failed to bind her 
heart to them. She always regarded them 
with a kind of distress; wishing to help them 
and ease them but of their gloom, and nevor 
knowing how. She paused, for a moment, 
with a doubtful hesitation in her mother’s 
room, then went with a quick step Into the 
low sitting-room, and sat down to tho thin- 
toned old piano. Hero , tho girl spent her 
happiest moments. 

She practised for nearly an hour. The soft 
May wind rustled the stiff paper curtains, the 
sunshine lay bright on the black and orange 
bars of the rag carpet. Yot sho worked 
steadily at her task, nor evor turned to tho 
open window until a slight figure suddenly 
passed it. Sho sprang eagerly to tho door, 
then, opening it wido: 

“ I was afraid you would not come, Miss 
Grey. I heard that you were ill.” • 

It was a young lady In black who entered, a 
pale, fragile girl In her twenties, with dark eyes. 

“Only a little 111. How is the lesson,. 
Emmy?” 

“ I really bellevo I havo mastered It at last. 
I havo tried so hardl” 

0, eager and ambitious little heart! 

Tho two sat down at tho piano, tho pupil 
performing carofully, the teachor listening 
attentively. 

“Very well. Now once more, a little 
foster.” 

And tho lesson was repeated. Then tho 
two girls fell Into talk. 

“I wish I could learn to play finely, Mar¬ 
garet. It would be so much company for me. 
I get so lonespme 1” ,t 
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The quiet sympathy in the other's face was 
very beautiful. . .... 

“I have thought that it must be so, 

Emmy.” - ... \ v 

“I get so restless and tired doing nothing. 
Nothing seems worth while.’* 

“Doesn’t your mother need you?” 

“I do all I cau for her; there Is not much 
to be done. Nothing does her any good. It 
seems dreadful to say, but it only makes her 
fret to have me try to please her.”. 

“It.mustbevery wearisome to bo iu pain 
all tho time.’? 

“ It Is, I know.” 

The girl drew a deep breath, as If there 
wero a heavy weight on her heart. The 
other watched her for a moment, then 
smoothed back her hair and kissed her. 

“Emmy,dear, will you tell mo something?” 

“ If I can.” : 

“They say Mr. Borne comes hero. Is it 
true?’? ' . ■ 

A shy, happy light flashed into the young 
girl’s eyes; her color rose; sho tried to’ 
conquer it, saying: : 

11 Why, he stops sometimes. Ho usually 
hue an orrand. Why do you ask, Margaret ?’? 

“From my window I see bis carriage 
sometimes-at the gate. I hoped it was so, 
'Emmy.”. -. 

“How?” 

“Why, peoplo will talk, you know, and I 
have heard that he was your lover.” 

"0 no, It Is not so I” Einmy answered, 
hurriedly. “ No one has a right to say that.” 

“Well, never mind.: Now let mo give you 
another lesson.”.. 

But it was not quite as easy for Emma to 
learn as it had been sometimes. Finally 
Margaret Grey went away. Emmy looked 
after the slight figure going down the green- 
edged road. 

“How good Margaret isl” sho thought, 
pensively, and then started hack with her 
cheeks on fire; for there was a buggy with 
blnck horses at the gate. 

In the doorway, against tho sunshine, a 
gentleman stood smiling nt her. His look 
' was a fond, admiring one, like that evoked 
by a charming child, and Emmy Windsor, at 
oighteen years; old, was exquisitely happy 
under it. . 

“ What Is the little girl doing this morning?” 

“Nothing just now.” 

“ Would she like a drlvo?” 

She nodded, shy under the shining eyes 
which regarded, her so steadily, and slipped 


away In’sllence for her hat. When she re¬ 
turned, she found Mr. Romo arranging the 
cushions of the' carriage, aiid 'speaking now 
:and‘ then’ to the Black Hawk horses. The 
light, firm touch of his hand thrilled her; 
then in a moment they were off. 

What loveliness sloped, right and left, away 
fromtlie road I How green and glowing the 
fields—how flushed' the’ apple tfeCsit-how 
silvery tho sleeted ponds i Did they talk, or 
did they not?—the two seated in the softly-- 
rolling: carriage, the black ’horses dashing 
forward, alive with speed, As if it wero all 
one perfect delight, Emmy felt the grace of 
the birds that chased each other across the 
path, the balsamic sweetness of the air, the 
glitter of the polished carriage’ wheels, tho 
odor of the balm trees, the propinquity of the 
firm white hand which held the lines. The 
verdure liUng like a veil on the elm boughs, 
ivy Was leaping over tho stone walls, and oxen 
ploddlng with the plough behind. 

They crossed the bridge above the mill- 
dam, and the river was a bed of diamonds in 
the sun. The -glittering hoofs of the horses 
Scattered a flock of geese, who spread white 
wings, like gulls, and flew over the lowralilng’ 
into the water. Little chickens, yellow as' 
gold, wandered peeping in the plushy banks 
before'tlio farmhouses, and sulky dogs sprang 
into the road to bark at them as they passed. 
Spring life was alert everywhere, and busiest 
of all In Emmy Windsor’s heart. 

They had made a wide circuit, and were 
approaching the house. Mr.' Romo held tho 
lilies loosely; and allowed the horses to walk 
up the long hill, beyond which was tho 
Orchard,: and beyond that the dooryard 
poplars. _ 

Suddenly Emmy perceived the scent of 
smoke In the air. “It must.be a bonfire,” 
she said, and then remembered that it was 
too late for bonfires. Shouts arose over the 
hill. Mr. Rome whipped up his horses at her 
cry. They whirled to the top.. Before them 
dun clouds of smoke rolled, and from fhe roof 
of the farmhouse a jot of lurid Are arose. 

Emfhy did not see the help coming up. 
“Mother, mother!” she screamed, and threw 
herself from the carriage. She rushed to tho 
door; the heat drove her off. She sprang 
here and there shrieking. Mr. Rome was 
struggling with his terrified horses. Suddenly 
some one canglit her about the shoulders. 

“Emmy,Emmy,don’t be frightened! They 
ore all safe, and help is coming. Don’t you 
see ? They are bringing the ougine.” 
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It was Margaret Grey, 

Q.Margaret, \v;|tere are they?” 

Margaret Grey pqinted to a group on the 
elope under the orchard trees, Breathless, 
Emmy rushed down to them. There ,was the 
bed-ridden woman, surrounded by a group of 
her neighbors, and hor old husband, trembling 
violently on h|s 8tali', stood gazing vacantly at 
thefire. ’’fUe untidy maid Sarah was trying, 
with the help ,of another worpap, to devise a 
couch for the Invalid. There was a pallor In 
tho aged face, and the querulous tongue was 
silent, 

“ Mother,” said Emmy, kneeling down on 
the grass, “ you are not hurt ?” 

The dim eyes looked at her.vacantly, 

“ 0 mother, mother 1” oried the girl, sharply, 
tho truth coming near to her, ' 

“Husli, dear, hush I you worry her; don’t 
you see? V(o arp going to make,her quite 
coiufortablo j the shock was s\ little too. much 
for her,” said a gentle. ,roatrpn, hurriedly 
arranging a mattress which had been brought 
from her house, apd helping lay the fragile 
form upon it. Then a alienee fell upon them, 
for there, under the trees, Emmy’s, mother 
died'. The breath flickered on the pale lips, 
and, lighter than air, departed. It was only 
a momentary struggle, then there was no 
move life, and the pallid circle regarded each 
other with Inexpressible looks. Emmy did 
not see at first; it was the Blleuce which 
chilled her, and made her look around wildly. 

“ Don’t cover her face,” she said, catching 
a woman’s hand. " She .cannot breathe 1" 

“ Sho will not breatho any more, my child.” 

“ Dead ?” shrieked the girl. 

Yes, they told hor, and stood In sllouce 
until the men camo up, caught the spirit of 
the scene, grew pale, and then whispered 
among themselves what was to bo done. 
Finally a litter was procured, the. bed lifted 
upon it, and, slipping In unison, tlioy wont 
across tho fields. 

Two or three followed with Emmy. Sho. 
did not know where she was, or wheve they 
wore taking her, only that she was llko |ce, 
and moved mechanically, feeling sick and 
dizzy, while the flood of sunshino was a 
horrible weight. 

When sho was out of tho noise of tlip 
shouting and tho ruilo working of the engine, 
she found herself on tho threshold of Mar¬ 
garet Grey’s house. . They had brought the 
litter hither, and neighborly hands com¬ 
menced the last offices for the dead. Emmy’s 
old father sat down in a comer, and bowed 


his head and said ‘riot n word. Emmy had 
thrown herself upon a sofa.-'The voice of 
Margaret’s mother nt-last'aroused her. 

“What is it? Can I do anything?” sho 
asked, pitifully, white and heavy eyed. 

“No dear, no; but Margaret wants to sec 
you; go in to her.” 

She rose and went into the little bedroom, 
whither Mrs. Grey pointed. Margaret lay in 
led, undressed, her arm bound Up and resting 
across her breast, 

“ Emmy, dear,” she said, gently. 

Tear-bllnd, Emmy stumbled to lay her 
swollen face upon the pillow besldo her. 
Margaret smoothed hor hair with her one 
hand... 

“ Stay with me, dear,” she added. 

There was a long silence. Emmy roused 
lip at last - , 

“ What has happened to you, Margaret?” 

“ I got hurt-nburued a little. I went back 
for my veil which I had forgotten, and was 
there when the fire broke out. Your mother’s 
bed cotight tho flames from a dish of alcohol, 
over which Sarah was heating vinegar. I 
lifted her in my arms and carried her out 
The quilt was on fire. All the-time I was 
carrying lior down to the orchard my arms 
must have been burning; but I did not feel 
It. Mother has bound it in oil; It-is doing'' 
very well now.” 

“ 0. Margaret, but for you—” 

The two girls were alono together all day. 
At twilight Mrs. Grey came In softly, bring¬ 
ing tea upon a tray. • 

“You must cat a little, Emmy,” sho said, 
and succeeded in making her swallow a cup 
of tea. “ Now como to tho stand, and bathe 
your face and smooth your half. Someone 
wants to see you. Mr. Borne is waiting.” 

Emmy went down, tnechnnlcally. Tho 
sitting-room was uullghtcd; only the moon¬ 
light eame filtering through the window 
vines, and fell broadly Into tho little ball; 
but she did not need to see to know who took 
her so quickly to his breast and comforted 
her with soft caresses. It was Iato before 
they parted. ■ • 

Morning came, all blue and gold. Emmy 
went down Into the old-fashioned parlor 
where the corpse had been lain. ■’ Already hor 
father was at tho head, shaken, pallid, speech¬ 
less, Wearing Ills coat and grasping his stafT, 
as if he were ready to go away' somewhere. 
Mo had uncovered the waxen face, and was 
looking at It fixedly with Ills dim eyes. A 
fresh wind,.wae blowing wildly through tho 
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' loom. Emmy shut down the windows, and 
then camo and stood by tho coffin, 

Tlio immobility of tho placid countenance 
was strange. Slio had never before seen It, 
even in sleep, when it did not bear the marks 
of pain and unrest. Now, with its hollow 
temples and sunken cheeks, It was quite at 
peace. 

“Poor mother, poor mother I” thought tho 
girl, weighed witli a dreary pain; and yet, 
strange as it may seem, drawn .no nearer to 
the pinched lips and gray hair. In all that 
had gone before, dreary as it was to think of, 
had she done her duty? She Could not tell. 
Site could only go up to her room again, 
throw herself, weak and ill, upon tho bed, 
recall all slio had felt in her unloving homo, 
and think blankly of tho futuro. Then came 
a sudden little thrill of sweetest emotion; 
Mr. Rome. 

She had taken no food since the accident. 
At noon Mrs. Grey came and tried to prcs3 
some upon her. Failing in that, she began 
to dress tho passive girl for the funeral 
service. 

“Never mind,” said Emmy at last, feebly, 
taking a garment from her hand. “You 
look very tired. I can wait on myself. I'll 
try to ho ready in time.” 

The good woman sank into a chair. 

“I was up all night with Margaret. She’s 
bearing a good deal with her arm. I’ve sent 
for the doctor to see it to-day.” 

Emmy soon found .her way to Margaret’s 
room. Sho seemed in great suffering. Her 
eyes were bloodshot, and sho appeared almost 
dollrious. She looked eagerly at the door, 
then fell back, worn and languishing, 

“ Why,dear Margaret!” 

“ I have not slept any all night, Emmy, I 
am in such anguish. I wish the doctor would 
come.” 

Iler beautiful, steady voico trembled. 
Emmy was stung out of her torpidity. 

“What can I do? Mrs. Grey, what can I 
do for Margaret?” 

Just then Jem Grey looked in at tho door. 

“ I’ve bro’t yer help, mother. Tho doctor 
wasn’t to home,” 

Mr. Rome quietly entered the little bed¬ 
room. 

“ I met your messenger, Mrs. Grey, turning 
from Doctor May’s door. The doctor 1ms 
gone to Dover, and will not return until 
night. I have had some experience In medi¬ 
cine, and I thought I might be of use.” 


Emmy stood by and saw them unbandage 
Margaret’s arm. Sho turned faint at tho 
sight. It was horrible. How Imd Margaret 
endured it without shrieking? All black 
and bloody, and the flesh cauterized by flrei 
She stole away, an unconquerable, physical 
sickness coming over her. 

Just before the people began to gather, she 
went into tho parlor, where Iter, fltther was 
still stationed at the coffin, dressed as to go 
away, clasped her hands on tho lid, and made 
one little heart-wrung prayer for God ’3 
guidance. She went through the rest quite 
steadily. All was so strange!—like the 
clothes they had dressed her in. 

Site camo back from tho grave and sat by 
Margaret all night Site had found rest from 
an opiate. Her eyes looked sunken as her 
face lay upon the pillow, the light of the sick 
lamp upon it. All the house 6ecmed so stlUl 
A smell of death seemed lingering in it. Why 
were tho rats so busy In the walls? 

After long hours Emmy went to the win¬ 
dow and watched tho light creeping into the 
sky, and thought how It was dawning, f?r 
the first time, on tho now grave. Margaret 
moaned occasionally, hut was still Insen¬ 
sible. 

Much later Emmy heard them stirring 
about tho houso. By-and-by Mrs. Grey came 
in. There was a suppressed excitement in 
her manner. She glanced towards the bed, 
took Emmy’s hand and drew her out of tho 
room. 

“ Emmy, your father I” 

“What?” 

“Can you not guess?” 

“No.” 

“He is dead iu his bed.” 

Emmy flow up into the room, and burst 
into loud, uncontrollable crying. There was 
the second familiar face all vacant of life. Shs 
was quite wild. Doctor May caine and pre¬ 
scribed for hysteria. 

She was in a heavy sleep, and watched 
over by a kind, neighborly body, when tho 
second coffin was quietly taken out to the 
place of rest, 

For three days tho rain pattered about tho 
house) then tho sunshino broke again, soft 
and bland, nnd the twittering swallows, 
with their pointed wings adroop, wheeled 
about the roof. The branches of the elms, 
greener and heavier for the rain, swayed In 
the wind. The ground-birds hopped on the 
wall, and called “sweet, sweet, sweet,” to 
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their mates, and the children laughed in the 
fields. 

To Emmy the world seemed to have been 
washed In tears. She stood at the window, 
deadly pale and lost in thought, when Mr. 
Home’s carriage drovo up to the gate. He 
looked up at tho windows as lie alighted, but 
did not see her. The door opened cautiously. 

“Why! up and dressed, dear? Mr. Romo 
has come again to Inquire for you. Can you 
see him?” 

“ Yes. How is'Margaret, Mrs. Grey ?’’ 

“ Bettor. Fasten your sleeve, dear. Your 
hair Is not quite oven; let me fix it," kindly. 
And then kissing the two palo cheeks with 
true motherly solicitude, Mrs. Grey went 
away and left Emmy to go down to her lovor. 

She coukl. hear him walking the floor and 
talking, and Margaret’s low voice in reply, 
before she opened the door. “I meant to 
have been hero to tho funeral with her, but 
my mother was taken very ill and they sent 
for mo,” sho heard him say; and Margaret 
answered, “ She went through It very bravely, 
mother says. I was confined to my room and 
could not know.” 

Emmy opened tho door. The sun was 
shining on the red carpet of the sitting-room, 
and Margaret, with her arm In a sling upon 
her breast, sat in a dimity-covered chair. 
There was a little fire flickering behind the 
brass andirons, and all was neat and cheerful. 

“My little Emmy,” said Rome, tenderly, 
coming and taking her in his arms. For a 
moment ho stood stroking her hair as slio 
leaned her pale cheek against his breast. 
“What shall we do for her, Miss Margaret? 
Do you think a drive would do her good?” 

“ X think it would.” 

“ O, I do not caro to go I” said Emmy, 
shrinking from the out-door joy. 

But they did not mind her objections. 
Mrs, Grey brought wraps, and Mr. Romo 
took possession of her and carried her away. 

“How tho world has been stripped since 
I rode here last I” • 

She was looking in a kind of wonder at tho 
familiar objects they passed, Bmelling tho 
balm trees, and hearing the light wheels spin. 
Her companion wrapped her shawl about her, 
and covered her with tho afglian without 
breaking her absorbed gaze. After awhile ho 
spoko to her, but she answerod only in dreary 
monosyllables, and at last he relapsed into 
silence, contenting himself with careful 
driving and the choice of pleasant paths. 
Sho felt tho gentle care, and in her heart 


said, “How good ho is I” But she was too 
weak and weary to speak or even look grate¬ 
ful. Sho silontly gave her thanks to God, 
that, in that time of distress, he had not left 
her desolate, and at last dropped her cheek 
against liome’s shoulder witli a faint smile. 
Ho kissed her forehead tenderly. 

“Try to got rested; you will feel better 
then. Emmy, do you know what has hap¬ 
pened to Margaret?” 

“Happened to her?” 

“She is crippled; she has lost tho use of 
her arm.” 

“Forever?” 

“ Probably forever.” 

Emmy broke out crying. 

“ O, I should think they would hate me I 
What will they do? Margaret was their 
dependence.” 

“She is a noble girl.” 

“ Her mother is so good to me I I should 
think sho would hate tho sight of mol Is 
there no hope that Margaret may be cured?” 

Ho shook his head. 

“ The cords are paralyzed.” 

“ What shall I do? what shall I do?” said 
Emmy. 

Homo was walking tbo horses through tho 
woods. Tho songs of tho birds seemed idlo 
and far away to her. Compensation— 
compensation—-how could it bo rnado to 
Margaret? 

Her companion drew rein, and broko some 
flowers from a fragrant shrub, which ho laid, 
all pink and dewy, in her lap. Sho thanked 
him, but looked at them dully. She had 
forgotten herself and him; sho was thinking 
of Margaret, 

' When they returned, slio shut herself in 
her room and walked tho floor, trying to 
think fruitfully; and yet, when night had 
come, tho burden remained. 

After she had gone to bed, she heard Mar¬ 
garet, sitting at the open window of tho room 
below, say: 

“Wo must do the best we can, mother. 
We shall get along somehow.” 

The mother spoke inaudibly. 

“But Emmy need not know. She will 
soon marry Mr. Romo and go away.” 

Another muffled sentence. 

“Nevermind that,mother. I shall nover 
marry now. Who would marry a cripple?” 

Then all was silenco below. Emmy lay on 
her pillow with a beating heart. Suddonly 
sho started up with cheeks aflame. 

“ Yes, yos,” sho whispered to herself. “ Ho 
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would love her; he thinks she is noble, and 
when lie knew her better, as bo would if I 
went away and left them together, he would 
give her all his heart. It would not matter 
at all that her arm Is useless. She would be 
all the dearer to him, I believe. Ho Is rich; 
ho could take care of them all.” 

She crept out of bed and went to'the win¬ 
dow, kneeling down and looking out. The 
moon hung over the woods, a whippoorwill 
chanted among the trees. The road wound 
long and white towards the hills. 

She rose at last, dressed noiselessly, and 
packed a valise. She counted her money by 
the moonlight, wrapped herself in a shawl, 
took the valise hi her hand, and stole uoise- 
lessly out of the room, down stairs, and out 
of the house. Never once turning to look 
back, she went down the road. 

She felt firm as a rock in hor purpose, hut 
it was one of those purposes that wo aro not 
capable of at all times. She exulted in her 
strength as she went along, yet she felt that 
slie must not linger. She must reach accom¬ 
plishment before the power failed hor. Tho 
birds began to chirp and stir in tho trees 
when she reached tho coach-oillco in tho 
village, and found herself too early by an 
hour for the stage. The horses were not 
done feeding, a man told her. 

She wont Into tho coach-oflleo, tore leaf 
after leaf from her memorandum book and 
wrote upon them. She procured an envelop 
at tho desk, carefully superscribed the letter, 
and gave it in charge to be mailed. It-was 
her last words to Rome. 

She sat alone waiting a little longer. One 
or two men crossed and recrossed tho plat- 
, form; a boy was bringing up the horses. 
There were plumes of sweet white lilacs 
swaying to and fro before a back window. 
Tho east was'getting red. Tho bands of the 
clock pointed just to four whon a bluff fellow 
called, heartily: 

“All ready!” 

Sho started, went out and took her place. 
Her heart sank a little as the wheels first 
ground In tho gravel, but she stifled the pang.' 
Was It not tho morning of'her life? Was 
sho not young and strong, needing nothing 
but that glow of exultation in hor own 
strength, and the feeling that sho was doing 
a grand tiling? The light flashed on the 
ponds, the birds sang, tlio elm boughs tossed 
in the fresh air, for it was May. 

Weli, why need I recall more? The pur¬ 


pose held firm, the plan prospered. Her 
journey’s end was the unheard-of little village 
of Knox. There sho burled herself teaching 
school for a year. She gained a means of 
hearing from her old home. Rome made 
some efforts to find her, but the next spring 
he married Margaret. She heard afterwards 
that they had gone to a distant city, 

Soon after she went home. There were 
means at her command to repair the house, 
and when this was done, she took up her 
abode there, hiring a woman for the kitchen 
and a man for the fields, an honest couple, 
who soon married, and settling down, made 
their interests one with hers. She liad books 
and music in plenty. Sho helped tho poor, 
taught little children, encouraged young 
genius. She found her little talent and made 
much of It, so that she wou no constdevable 
praise. Hers was a beautiful life, people said. 
It was quite aside from marriage. It never 
encircled that. 

For years this seemed no loss. A delicious 
sense of freedom and of happy use took its 
place; but youth’s spring had gone, and a 
blight crept Into tho summer that liad hid 
fair. 

It is my own story that I am telling. I 
never onvted Margaret until I fell ill. Since I 
have begun to pine and waste away with tho 
terrible scourge of Now England,'consump- 
tloh, all Rome’s words and ways como hack 
to me: ' I recall his face at all hours of tho 
day and night. 

I did not know what I was giving up. Mar¬ 
garet never would have suffered.in this way; 
this Is the keenest suffering of all. They say 
that she is his darling; what a chill lingers 
in my unused chambers! Sho lias a child; 
how silent is all the house I There is a tree 
thoio In tho dooryard that never has come to 
blossom. The foliage, is thin. I can see a 
bird flitting restlessly In it. 

I know that my death is near. They say 
that we grow unselfish and hold the' gains of 
life loosely ns wo drift out of the world. It is 
not so with me. There is one thing I want 
now more than I ever wanted it lu my life. 
It is human lcWe—the whole love of one 
heart. I have never had what belongs to me. 
I look back regretfully, f look forward with 
dread. I shall go alone into a place of 
strangers. ' 

The scont of the mould floats up from the 
little saucer of violets. If I had known, I 
never would have given him upl 
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TOMMY’S PUNISHMENT. 

BY AUNT EUNICE. 


“ Wk’i.t. liavo lemon patties, and cream 
cakes, and raspberry shrub, and marmalade, 
and oyster pics, and cocoanut cakes, and all 
sorts of nice things. Alt the largo glvis liavo 
had a feast, and why shouldn’t wo ?” said 
Dora Stevens, the centre of a group of littlo 
girls who stood in the upper hall of Madame 
It-—.’a fashionable seminary for young ladies. 

“But what if we should be found out?” 
said Nellie Bruce. Sho was the smallest of 
the group, a timid-looking little thing, with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

“Found out I We mustn’t be found out I" 
said Dora Stevens, “ and we shan’t bo unless 
that tattling little Tommy Tyler gets at our 
secret. He would tell of us in a miuutc, tlio 
little scamp I” 


O, if they had only peeped behind the heavy 
curtains of the window beside them at that 
moment! For there was Tommy Tyler, 
curled up on the broad window seat, listening 
with all bis might, and with his little, round, 
black eyes twinkling witii eagerness! 

“ IIow shall we get the things?” said Sallio 
Dana. 

“ O, Chloo has promised to buy them for us, 
and get them hero, Tuesday night, without 
being seen. We must wait until everybody is 
In bed, and Miss Sharpe ha9 been tlio rounds, 
and then steal softly up into Bella Norton’s 
room; we’ll have it there because it is the 
largest room. Now all that wo have to do 13 
to collect the money and give it to Chloo 
Mary Thorndike, how much will you give?” 
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“Twenty-five cents/' responded a demure- 
faced little girl, who had been listening 
silently to the conversation, 

“ O Mollie, how stingy!” cried Susy Simp¬ 
son, a little, round-faced dumpling of a girl. 
“ I’ll give fifty cents, and if you’ll have jam 
tarts, I’ll give seventy-five.” 

Sailie Dana, too, gave seventy-five cents', on 
the condition that chocolate taffy he added 
to the list of sweetmeats, and Daisy Spencer, 
who had a larger allowance of pocket-money 
than any girl in school, gave a dollar and a 
half to purchase ice cream. 

O, how Tommy's mouth watered! and his 
eyes grew larger and rounder as each new 
dainty was enumerated; for, next to tale¬ 
telling, Tommy’s dearest delight was in 
eating sweetmeats. Now, after the bell had 
summoned the girls to the schoolroom, ho 
sat still and deliberated which of the two 
delights he should choose; to go and repeat 

to Madame It- the conversation he had 

overheard, or to tell the girls that lie knew 
their secret, and make them give him a share 
of the goodies to pay him for keeping silence. 
But would they do that? lie was the pest 
of the school, he well knew. All the girls 
had disliked him from tho first day Madame 

It-■, who was his aunt, had brought him 

there, ho was so full of mischief, and such a 
little telltale. Tho girls used to say that 

Madame It-kept him there for a spy; but 

that was not so; ho was as great a torment 
to her as to anybody. It was because he was 
an orphan and had no other homo that she 
kept him there. And lie had no lessons to 

learn. Madame It-had given up trying 

to teach him anything. He would do nothing 
but mischief from morning till night. 

“A little scampi” Dora Stevens had called 
him. Tommy scowled fiercely as he thought 
of it, sitting there alone. IIo would pay her 
for that. It was not likely that they would 
admit him to their feast ou any terms; for 
they knew that after he had eaten all that he 
wanted, ho would bo sure to go and tell of 
them. But to give up all those delicious 
things that Dora Stevens had spoken of, 
and jam tarts, and chocolate taffy, and ice 
cream added 1 The thought of the ice cream 
turned the scale. Tommy resolved that he 
would share in. that feast, and very soon a 
bright idea darted into his mind. He had 
thought of a way to pay them for calling him 
a scamp, and give him all .the goodies ho 
wanted. 

This was Friday, and the feast was to ho 


held on Tuesday evening. Everything pros¬ 
pered. CIiloo, tho old colored servant, was 
always a friend to tho young ladies, and was 
to bo trusted to get the nicest things that 
were to be had at the confectioner’s, and not 
to betray them; and it chanced that Madame 

li-was going away to spend the night, so 

there was less danger of their being discov¬ 
ered. And such a good boy as Tommy was 
in thoso five days! He wasn’t detected in a 
single piece of mischief, and ho told no tales; 
and ho was so kind and obliging to the young 
ladies! ■ 

“Tommy is so good lately, that I feel as If 
we ought to ask him to our feast. I don’t 
believe lie would tell of us,” said kind-hearted 
little Nellie Bruce, as the same group of girls 
stood just inside* tho schoolroom door on 
Tuesday noon. 

“Good, hulcedl” repeated Dora Stevens, 
contemptuously. “ If ho behaves better than 
usual, yon may be sure it is only because ho 
is planning some new mischief. You might 
just as well go and tell Miss Shavpe about it 
as to tell him. Madame wouldn’t be any 
more sure to hear of it. You can’t trust the 
little torment.” 

It happened that Tommy heard that, too. 
lie kept as near those girls as he possibly 
could without being seen, so that not a word 
that they said about the feast need escape 
him; for if they should change their plans 
without his knowledge, the fine scheme that 
his mischief-loving little brain lmd conjured 
up might all fall through. So Tommy was 
just on the other side of the schoolroom, and 
heard every word that they said; and lie 
Wrinkled up his small forehead into tho 
fiercest scowl imaginable, and shook his 
small fist angrily, yet triumphantly, at tho 
door. 

“ Torment, am I, Dora Stevens? Just wait 
till to-night, and see if you’ll ever want to call 
me names again I” 

It was ten o’clock at night, and all the 
lights in tho building were out. Miss Sharpe 
had gone her nightly round, looking into 
every room, and seeing that its occupants 
were all safe in bed, and had now retired to 
her own, and tho “dream sprites” wero 
already hovering about her night-cap. But 
there w’ere a good many small night-caps that 
the “dream sprites” were not destined to 
hover over much on that night. Chloe had 
been faithful to her trust; the “goodies” had 
been secretly hidden away in a great basket 
uuder Sallie Dana’s bed all the afternoon, and 
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for two hours past Chloo had been secreted 
in the same place, for the girls could not 
dispense with her services in arranging the 
table. And now Dora Stevens had stolen 
softly into Sallie Dana’s room; she, and 
Sallie, and Cliloe were to set the table, and 
at a given time all the other girls were to 
assemble there. 

And a tempting sight that table was when 
they came filing in, as silent as shadows, 
until the door was closed, and then uttering 
exclamations of delight, yet In very subdued 
tones, lest some echo of their voices -should 
find its way to Miss Sharpe’s ears. 

“O, but it’s awfully wrong! And what if 
Alias Sharpe should hear us?” said Nellie 
Bruce, after her first delighted glance at tho 
table. 

“Pooh, it’s awfully jolly! Have a Jam 
tart?” said Susy Simpson. “ You are always 
so frightened, Nellie Bruce! Sharpy is sound 
asleep by this time, and we can feast to our 
heart’s content.” 

So they all sat down to tho table, and even 
Nellie Bruce had forgot her fears. But they 
were not destined to enjoy their feast in 
peace. Scarcely had Susy Simpson’s first 
jam tarts disappeared, when they heard a 
rustling in the largo clothes’ closet at the 
further end of the room. Then the closet 
door swung noiselessly open, and a tall figure, 
draped all in white from head to feet, stalked 
noiselessly out. Its face was ashen white, 
and its great black eyes glared fiercely 
around. 

All the girls rushed shrieking towards tho 
door, and in the melee the cover was pulled 
from tho table, the dishes coming with a 
crash to tho floor, and all the dainties 
jumbled together in a mass; and the oil 
lamp, that had stood in the middle of the 
table, licked the table-cloth with its tonguo of 
flame as it fell, and it was instantly in a 
blaze. But the ghost-, who had suddenly 


become much shorter, was not to be entirely 
robbed of his expected feast; ho swooped 
upon an oyster pio that lay upon tho floor, 
and the blazing table-cloth touched his flow¬ 
ing drapery. In an instant that, too, was in 
a blaze. Fortunately the screams of the girls 
had aroused the household, and in a very 
short space of time, Miss Sharpe, with won¬ 
derful presence of mind, considering that sho 
had just been moused from a sound sleep, 
was wrapping him in a great rug that she 
had taken from the hall floor. But the 
flames were not extinguished until he was 
very badly burned. The white drapery was 
entirely burned off him, and Tommy’s mis¬ 
chievous face, now distorted by pain, was 
revealed to the awe-stricken girls, who came 
crowding around him, still clinging to each 
other, as if fearful that that terrible spectre, 
more dreadful even than the fire, might arise 
again. But the pair of stilts lying on the 
floor soon told them how Tommy’s disguise 
had been effected. lie had gone up to the 
closet before the girls had retired to their 
rooms, and hidden himself behind the dresses 
hanging up there. 

The girls wore summoned before Madame 

It-as soon as she returned the next day. 

They went trembling and afraid, expecting 
no less punishment than expulsion from 

school, for Madame B- was very strict; 

but their feast hail terminated so sadly, and 
they all seemed so truly penitent, and prom¬ 
ised so faithfully never to attempt, any such 
thing again, that she finally forgave them. 

It was weeks and months before Tommy 
entirely recovered, and you will bo glad to 
know that ho remembered the lesson he 
received, and was very seldom caught in 
mischievous pranks afterwards. 

And all those girls shuddered for years 
at the name of “ feast,” and Snsy Simpson 
declares, to this day, that she cannot endure 
the sight of a jam tart. 
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TOM’S EDUCATION. 

UY H. B. EDSOJf. 


Tom was only half through college when 
my father died insolvent. I had suspected 
for some time that his affairs were in an un¬ 
satisfactory state; but not until ho was 
taken suddenly ill did I know the full extent 
of the calamity that was about to overwhelm 
us. 

I had gone up to my room one night with 
a wildly-fluttering heart. Since I was a mero 
child, I had known that my father desired 
me some day to marry Louis Russel, ft was 
one of those parental compacts that aro 
sometimes foolishly made, and which very 
seldom result satisfactorily to the parties 
most concerned. I had, however, given little 
thought to this compact; for I knew it did 
not express the will, only the pleasure of 
those who made it, nud that neither force nor 


persuasion would over be used toward its 
fulfilment. 

I had not seen Louis since I was a child of 
ten years and ho a boy of eighteen, then in 
his first collegiate year. I remembered him 
ns a studious, bashful boy, who blushed when 
my mother spoke to him, and looked shocked 
and annoyed when I climbed the cherry trees 
and rodo “Jenny" to water bareback. I 
remember of feeling a sort of scornful con¬ 
tempt for this prim, bashful boy, and inwardly 
resolved that I would ten thousand times 
rather bo an old maid—and to my childish 
imagination that was something terrible— 
than to ever marry such a solemn, woodeny 
fellow as he. I had carried something of 
that thought with me through all these years, 
aud now, at twenty-two, felt an unaccouut- 
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able dislike and repugnance to this man whom 
I knew my father hoped I should marry, 
though he rarely spoke of it now. I think ho 
divined that it was distasteful to me. But 
that night he had called mo to hint, and 
putting a letter into my hand, said, holding 
both my hands in his, and looking at me with 
a troubled, wistful look in his eyes: 

“It is from Louis, dear, and for your own 
sake, as well as for the relief it would give my 
mind, I hope you may think favorably of it.” 

“Am I such a trouble to you then, father?” 
I asked. 

“ Trouble I Toil are all tho hope I have, 
Bessie.” 

“ You forget Tom,” I said, reaching up oil 
tiptoe to kiss him. 

“Ah, yes, I forgot Tom; poor Tom!” he 
said, wearily. 

Then suddenly he drew me into his arms, 
and held me a moment in silence. 

“ There, go now," ho said, huskily, putting 
mo gently from him. 

I remember now that he walked unsteadily, 
but I did not think of it particularly then. I 
sat a moment holding tho letter between my 
fingers, half dreading, half desiring to open it. 
Suddenly there was a stifled, shuttling sound 
in tho room beneath me, and then Ellen’s 
voice called from tho foot of tho stairs: 

“0 Miss Bessie, Miss Bessie, for the lovo of 
God, come quick!” 

I sprang to my feet, and was at the bottom 
of the stairs before her voice had fairly died 
away. Pushing tho frightened servant aside, 
I went into tho room and knelt on the carpet 
beside my father. Ho appeared quite insen¬ 
sible, and a small stream of blood trickled 
over his lips. I drew his head into my lap, 
and sent at once for a physician. 

“A fainting fit, accompanied with hemor¬ 
rhage of the lungs,” Doctor Wesley said, 
gravely, as wo lifted him to a couch. 

I looked up at him imploringly. He saw 
tho questioning look, and answered, gently: 

“Idare not give you much hope,Bessie; 
still, he may survive it. no has already lost 
a largo quantity of blood, and seems to bo 
Sinking.” 

Doctor Wesley kindly stayed with ino until 
the close, and kind friends came in, but my 
father never opened his eyes again. 

The following morning my father’s lawyer 
called and asked for mo, and then I learned, 
tor tho first time, that my father had died 
utterly bankrupt. Even tho house, tho dear 
old house I loved so well, wlrero Tom aud I 


were born, and where my mother had died, 
mrist be given up. My father had refused to 
keep anything back, and the night before had 
given up everything to his creditors. 

“I would not have mentioned it to you 
now, Miss Ainslec, but I thought you would 
like to consult your brother when he came on 
to tho funeral. It will come rather hard for 
him to give up his education.” 

I sat a moment, and then my mind was 
mado up. 

“ Mr. nenderson,” I said, “ will you request 
my father’s creditors to keep his insolvency 
secret until after Tom has gono back?” 

“Certainly; they intended doing so, or 
rather until after tho funeral. But do you 
mean that your brother is not to know it?” 
he asked, with a surprised look. 

“ Yes, that is what I mean, precisely. Tom’s 
education must not bo given up,” I replied, 
firmly. 

no bowed, and withdrew with puzzled face. 

I knew very well what it would bo to Tom 
to leave school now. I knew how his bright, 
eager ambition would bo blighted, and tho 
fond hopes which ho had of future usefulness 
die out in sudden darkness. Ho had long 
ago chosen medicine as his profession, and lie 
had full two years more of study before him. 
I thought it all over, and resolved that ho 
should net leave college until his studies were 
completed. 

I knew very well, though, that Tom would 
utterly refuse to go back if ho divined the 
real state of affairs, and to keep him in igno¬ 
rance awhile, until I could get matters 
arranged, was my first thought. Hence the 
request for secrecy. 

Dear Tom! ho was so utterly overwhelmed 
with grief at our dear father's death, that ho 
had no thought for anything else. 

“What will yon do, Bessio?” he asked, tho 
night before his return. “Will yon keep tho 
house and servants just ns thoy are now? I 
would, if I were you. It will be so much 
pleasanter to think of you in the old home.” 

“ I cannot tell yet, Tom,” I answered, 
evasively.. 

And so ho went back in happy ignoranco 
of our poverty, and I breathed freer than I 
had for a week. 

Well, it was all over at last. Tho store, 
papa’s pretty cottago at Salisbury beach, tho 
horses and carriages, tho house and- all that 
it contained—all, all wore sold under tho 
hammer. It was very hard, and I crept nway 
to tho pretty little arbor which ho had buiit 
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only n year ago, mnl over which the honey¬ 
suckle and clematis were just beginning to 
climb, and wept some very bitter tears. 

The property had sold higher titan had 
been expected, and the proceeds paid every 
dollar of the creditors’ claims. X was so over¬ 
joyed that it took away half the pain of 
parting with them, My father's memory was 
clean, and that was better than houses or 
lauds. 

In the meantime, I had sold some of my 
superfluous wardrobe, my jewelry, and my 
piano, which, having been a present to mo 
from au uncle since dead, tho creditors 
refused to include in the sale. I had, besides, 
applied for a situation as teacher in the Sea- 
brook Academy, where I had been educated, 
and received a favorable answer. 

It occurs to mo I have omitted to mention 
the contents of Louis Russel's letter. It lay 
on my table unopened several days, but ono 
night I opened it. 

lie began by “ begging my pardon for so 
long neglecting what ought to have been his 
first thought, a proposal for the honor of my 
hand in marriage.” As if I had not thanked 
him in my heart every day for the last six 
years for his “ neglect I” lie had been .absent 
in Europe for the last five years, and had but 
just returned. Ills father had been ill ever 
since his return, or he should have made tho 
request personally, instead of by letter. IIo 
had also written to my father, and somehow 
the fact leaked out, though I don’t think ho 
intended it should, that he had heard of my 
father’s embarrassments, and wished, in the 
only way ho could do It without wounding 
his pride, to place his fortune at his disposal. 

“Very noble and disinterested!” I said, 
angrily. “ It is a pity you should not bo per¬ 
mitted to sacrifice yourself.” 

I verily believe I would have begged in tho 
streets, ay, stolen, at that moment, rather 
than have accepted his offer. 

I replied by telling him that “my father 
being beyond tho need of charity, ho had 
leave to withdraw his proposal at his pleasure. 
I was not afraid of poverty, and hoped that 
he would consider himself released from any 
fancied duties or obligations to mo hence¬ 
forth. If I over married, which was the least 
of my anxieties, I should marry a man I 
loved.” 

Louis Russel thus disposed of, I set myself 
nbout tho arrangements for my removal to 
my field of labor. Not until I had been a 
Week In Seabrook, and was confident of 


success, did I write to Tom, and then I soft¬ 
ened it all I could, for I knew it would bo 
hard enough at best for him to bear. 

The next night, while I was at tea, who 
should walk into the room but Tom 1 The 
dear, impulsive fellow put his arms about me 
and kissed me before them all. But they all 
pretended not to see, and Mr. Lyndhurst, the 
teacher of languages, who sat opposite me, 
looked persistently out of the window all the 
time. lie had treated me with a sort of 
grave, tender deference from the first day of 
my arrival, and I felt instinctively that ho 
sympathized with my sorrows. 

“Now, Bess,” Tom exclaimed, before we 
were fairly out of tho room, “ I shall not con¬ 
sent to this I Tho idea of you, a woman, 
going out to work to support me, a great, 
stout fellow, In school 1 I tell you I shall not 
have it!” 

“ Softly, Tom,” I whispered, “ some one will 
hear you.” 

“I hope they will, and then they will know 
I am not quite such a selfish brute as it looks 
on tho face. Why, Bess, I should be ashamed 
to be seen at school, and you working like a 
slave to keep me there!” 

“ Nonsense, Tom! it Is very nice here, and 
I am not afraid of a littlo work. Let mo do 
it for you, Tom dear, and by-and-by you shall 
help mo, alter you have graduated and got 
into practice.” 

Tom’s cheek flushed. 

“ But It will be two years yet, and a young 
fellow 1ms to wait a good while after that for 
practice sometimes. O Bess, don’t tempt 
me!” his voice full of sudden pathos. 

“ Look here, Tom,” I said, quietly, “ there 
are only you and I. I am a woman, and can 
never do anything very remarkable, but if I 
can help you to becomo a wise, and great, 
anil strong man, ought I not to do it? I 
want to be proud of you 6ome day, Tom. It 
is tho dearest thought of my life to see you 
whore I know your talents, if properly devel¬ 
oped, will one day place you. Do not think 
of it as a sacrifice, but rather the chief 
pleasure and privilege of my life.” 

“Bessie, I believe you would go to the 
stake for my sake, and prove It was a 
pleasure 1” 

At that moment Mr. Lyndhurst came 
through the hall. I was afraid he had heard 
Tom’s extravagant exclamation, but he seem¬ 
ed absorbed In a book which he carried—a 
habit ho had of reading as he walked—and 
did not seem to- see us. 
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Tom aiul I sat up until nearly midnight, 
and though, as much as ho desired it, !io still 
felt reluctant for me to “ work for him,” he at 
last consented to go back, with the stipula¬ 
tion that if it wore on my health, or was in 
any way unpleasant, that I should let him 
know at once. 

Tom always was terribly demonstrative, 
and the next morning he kissed me a dozen 
times, I am sure. I wouldn’t have minded, 
only Mr. Lyndhurst stood on the steps and 
must have seen him. Afterwards he walked 
down to the station with him, and I grew 
fairly nervous fearing Tom would mention 
me some way to him. 

I must say that I think Scabrook Academy 
the nicest school I ever knew’. I never 
thought about it particularly when I was a 
pupil here. Strange that I did not. The 
teachers hero were all very pleasant, and two 
evenings in the week we had little gatherings 
in the parlor at our boarding-house. Wo sang, 
and read, and conversed, just as the mood 
took us, and sometimes Mr. Lyndhurst told 
us quaint legends lie had learned in Germany. 

We uono of us knew positively, hut we all 
thought Mr. Lyndhurst was very poor. Ho 
dressed very plainly, and Miss Do Mill, one of 
the teachers who had been there when I was 
a pupil, told me that he absolutely begged for 
the situation. He came only about two weeks 
before I did; hut lie had already gained the 
respect and admiration of the officers, who 
considered themselves very fortunate in 
obtaining so excellent a teacher. 

He was very khul and thoughtful, too; and 
sometimes, when tho days were warm, and 
the lessons long, and I would feel just tho 
least bit in the world weary, he would como 
in and make me sit down by tho window, 
whore it was cool and pleasant, and lie would 
hear my classes. Ills classes were out an 
hour before tho rost generally. 

As the time for vacation drew nigh, both 
scholars and teachers talked continually of 
going home. I had been there but three 
months, and of course wasn’t tired like some 
of them, so I asked my landlady, Mrs. Scott, 
one day, if she thought I could get anything 
to do during the vacation. 

“Teaching, do you mean?” 

“0,1 am not particular; anything to pay 
my board during the vacation. You see X 
have no home to go to like the others, and 
six weeks seems so long to be idle.” 

“If you could do sewing—” she said, 
hesitatingly. 


“ It is just what I should like,” I cried, eager¬ 
ly. “I am a famous seamstress, Mrs.,Scott.” 

“ Then you shall stay with me—that is, if 
you will. I have a vast amount of sowing to 
be done, and you can do just as much of it as 
you feel inclined. Miss Do Mill will he com¬ 
pany for you; sho has no homo, though sho 
sometimes visits among her iriemls. But 
generally sho stays with me, for she has an 
insane mother in tho asylum, and she pays 
her board, and it takes off a considerable 
portion of her salary.” 

“I never knew,” I said, feeling ashamed 
and conscience-stricken. 1 had somehow 
taken a dislike to Miss Do Mill; it was so 
absurd in me, but I fancied she put herself in 
Mr. Lymlhurst’s way more than there was 
any excuse for. “ To bo sure it was nothing 
to me if she did,” I said; “but I always dis¬ 
liked to see a young lady try to attract a 
gentleman’s notice, and compel him to pay 
her attentions; though, for that matter, Miss 
I)e Mill isn’t properly a young lady. I don’t 
believe she is a day less than thirty-five,” I 
said to myself, a3 I went up stall’s. On tho 
landing whom should I encounter but Miss 
Do Mill and Mr. Lyndhurst! I know I 
blushed scarlet, and when Mr, Lyndhurst 
called my name, I went straight along and 
pretended not to hear. After I had gained 
rny room, I sat down and had a good cry, 
though for the life of mo I could not have 
told what I was crying for. 

Well, the term was fairly closed, and tho 
teachers and scholars all gone—all but Mr. 
Lyndhurst, and ho was going sometime 
during the week, I heard him tell Mrs. Scott, 
as the last load drove away, calling out their 
adieus with happy voices. 

Tho next morning Miss De Mill came to 
my room beforo I was fairly dressed. Sho 
was in a perfect llttlo flutter of delight, and 
actually looked ten years younger than she 
did the day before. 

“I have something so nice to tell you,” she 
began at once. “ Mr. Lyndhurst has an aunt 
living at Bye Beach, and she has written him 
to come and spend the vacation with her.” 

“I’m sure I’m delighted,” I said,sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“Walt till I’m through; don’t go and bo 
cross, Bessie. He cannot stay there more 
than a week, ho says, and so ho has invited 
you and I to accompany him.” 

“Indeed!” drawing tho comb spitefully 
through my back hair, and breaking it square 
in two. 
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■ “ Yes; wont it bo nice ? Mr. Lyndhurst 
says wo positively ought to have a littlo. 
recreation, nnd that five weeks is plenty 
long enough to confine ourselves to our; 
needles.” 

“ How did he know ?” I cried, facing round. 
witli an indignant gesture. 

“ 0, Mrs. Scott told him.” 

“ Well, 1 shall not go,” I said, firmly. “ But 
it need mnko no difference to you. I fancy 
you will enjoy yourselves just as well if I am 
left out.” 

There was an expression on Miss Do Mill’s 
face that I didn’t quite understand; but I saw 
very plainly that she was trying to suppress a 
laugh, and I am afraid it didn’t add particu¬ 
larly to my amiability. 

“You can tell Mr. Lyndhurst that I prefer 
staying in Seabrook,” I said, in what I con¬ 
ceived to bo a very decided manner. But 
Miss Do Mill only smiled as sbo bado mo 
good-morning. 

I went down to breakfast with a vague idea 
of throwing up my engagement with Mrs. 
Scott and going back to Dudley. I knew I 
should bo welcome at Mr. Henderson’s, for ho 
liad told mo so when I loft. lie bad trans¬ 
acted all of papa’s business for nearly twenty 
years, and I know ho was a true nnd firm 
friend. 

I sat down to tbo tablo and tried to cat, but 
something kept rising in my throat nnd 
choking inc. Mr. Lyndhurst sat opposito mo, 
as usual, but after tlio customary bow, I did 
not look in his face again. He was unusually 
silent, too, only replying occasionally to some 
remark of Mrs. Scott’s or Miss Do Mill’s, who, 
it seemed to me, talked Incessantly. 

Breakfast over, I caught my hat from tbo 
rack in the hall, and ran down the path to 
the garden. Always when I feel sad, or 
weary, or disturbed in any way, I like to be 
alono with nature. There is something so 
soothing in her delicatu ministrations, that I 
insensibly grow strong and calm again. 

A cypress vine, flaming with its vivid scarlet 
blossoms, suddenly confronted me at a turn in 
the path. I uttered a little cry of delight, and 
involuntarily laid my cheek against the glossy, 
dark-green leaves. 

“ Mrs. Scott will forgive me, I know, when 
she sees the effect,” Mr. Lyndiiurstsald, eloso 
beside mo, breaking ofT a spray of the vino 
and quietly proceeding to fasten it in my 
hair. 

How strange it seemed for him to do such 
a thing—he who was always so graro and 


dignified, and never given to tlio foolish littlo 
gallnntrios which seem so natural to some 
mon. I felt my cheek burn, and was greatly 
vexed with myself for it. 

“ Miss De Mill says you will not accept my 
invitation,” ho said, still busy at tlio vine. I 
think he must lmvo been an awkward baud, 
for it took him a long timo. 

“I have promised to sow for Mrs. Scott,” I 
replied. 

“ O, sho is willing to release you; I spoke 
to her about it.” 

“ I do not think I can go, Mr. Lyndhurst,” 
I still Insisted. 

“ I think you ought, Miss Ainslec. No one 
has a right to overtask themselves. Would it 
not bo better to go now for a week than to 
break down in tlio middlo of the term ?” 

“ O, but I shall not break down I” I said, 
nervously. 

“You may; you are not used to this con¬ 
finement. Besides, it will bo a great favor to 
me. My aunt expressly stipulated that I 
bring my friends with me.” 

“ Miss Do Mill can go.” 

“But I want you,. Bessie,” his voice low 
and pleading, nnd a slow red coming into his 
dark cheek. 

Ho had never called mo anything but 
“ Miss Ainslce ” before. 

“Are you sure Miss De Mill will go?” I 
asked, knowing all tlio timo that sbo was wild 
to go. 

“O yes,” ho said, eagerly, “if only you will 
consent; otherwise, I shall not go myself.” 

“It is a pity to spoil yours and Miss Do 
Mill’s pleasure by my obstinacy. I will go, 
Mr, Lyndiuirst,” I said, promptly. 

A sudden glow overspread bis face. “ Thank 
you,” lio said, cordially. “I do not think 
you will regret it; it is very pleasant there 
now.” 

Miss Do Mill did not manifest the least 
surprise when I told her I had decided to go. 
I believe sho knew I should all the time. I 
think I liked her better at that moment than 
I evor had before. 

I hope everybody at Rye Beach was as 
thoroughly happy as I was. Everything— 
sky, and sen, and air, was perfect. Mr. 
Lyndhurst laid asldo vorymuch of ids gravity 
nnd dignity, nnd completely charmed Miss 
Do Mill by his gayety and easy grace of 
manner, 

“Isn’t Mr. Lyndhurst delightful?” sbo 
asked mo half a dozen times a day. I so 
wished the woman would keop still! 
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•' Miss Ainslec,” Mr. Lyndlmrst said, ono 
morning, “ how would you like to go to see 
your brother to-day? I lmvo business at 
Ilanover, and would liko your company if you 
would like to go. It would bo a pleasant 
surprise to him.” 

“ 0,1 should lilto it most of all things in 
the world 1” I cried, knowing how happy It 
would make dear Tom. 

“Very well, then, bo ready in half an 
hour.” 

I wanted Miss Dc Mill to go—or rather I 
thought perhaps slio ought—but sho said slio 
was afraid she was going to have ono of her 
sick headaches, and so we started alone. At 
first I felt a little embarrassed; but I soon 
forgot to think of myself, Mr. Lyndlmrst was 
so agreeable, and talked to mo so pleasantly 
of the places through which we passed. 

I never saw such a fellow as Toml lie 
just caught mo in his arms and whirled me 
round and round, kissing mo as if I were a 
baby. And I two years his senior, too! I 
declare, I had lialf a mind to box the fellow’s 
cars. But I saw, when he looked at me, that 
there were tears lit his eyes, and I knew it 
was because the dear boy was so glad to seo 
me. Of cotirso I couldn’t scold him then. 

I had a delightful visit with Tom. He in¬ 
troduced me to teachers and professors until 
I was completely bewildered. Ho seemed 
insanely anxious that everybody should know 
who I was. And one of the professors, a 
splendid-looking man, with heavy iron-gray 
hair and beard, said, taking my hand very 
cordially: 

“Your brother has told mo of you, Miss 
Ainslec, ami I am proud to make your 
acquaintance.” 

I stammered out some sort of an answer, I 
hardly know what, and looked reproachfully 
at Tom, my face crimson. What had the 
foolish fellow told him? 

“Site is a timid little thing, but sho is truo 
as steel!” Torn said, patting my hand, which 
he held, patronizingly. 

Afterwards I had a long talk with this same 
professor, who was nothing so very terrible 
alter the first thought, and ho told me all 
about Tom, how ho was progressing, his 
prospects and so forth. Ho praised him 
simply and heartily, and I had hard work to 
keep myself from putting my lips to the hand 
lie gave me at parting. I never saw the man 
before or slnco, but he will always hold a very 
warm place in my heart. 

The vacation was over at last; the pleasant 


greetings had been Interchanged, and we had 
again settled down to the sober routine of 
study. I cannot say that I particularly liked 
the Work, and yet I should have been very 
unwilling to leave Seabrook, even if there had 
been no necessity for my staying. One forms 
such pleasant attachments at a placo liko 
that 1 

Mr. Lyndlmrst volunteered to give mo 
lessons in German, and that occupied threo 
evenings in tho week, while, with our little 
reunions which wo still kept up, the tlmo was 
pretty well occupied, and before I was scarcely 
aware, the winter was well nigh gone. O 
those sweet, swift days, if only they would 
have loitered a little 1 I don’t know how I 
first heard the rumor, but now it had settled 
into a certainty; Mr. Lyndlmrst was going 
away when tho winter term closed, and would 
not return, ne tohl me so himself ono day, 
looking steadfastly In my face all tho time. I 
tried hard to look Indifferent; but I felt my 
lips grow wlilto and cold, and I am afraid I 
should havo utterly broken down if some ono 
had not fortunately brought mo a letter just 
then from Tom. It was so sad to have our 
pleasant circle broken up by any of tho 
members leaving I 

I was utterly astounded when I read Tom’s 
letter, which, by tho way, contained one from 
Louis Russel. Tom’s letter Was mainly 
written in Russel’s favor. It seemed he hail, 
somehow, made that gentleman’s acquaint¬ 
ance, and was greatly delighted with him. 

“ Russel has never given you up, Bessie,” 
ho wrote, “ and ho says ho doesn’t Intend to. 
He is a splendid fellow, and rich, besides. Ho 
knows all about you—positively, Bess, Ididn’t 
tell him—and ho admires you very much. 
Now, Bcssiu darling, don’t be unreasonable, 
but try to like him if you can. It would bo a 
great help to mo, though I don’t want you to 
let that influence you. But I cannot bear 
tho thought of your staying there at work for 
me. Ho wants to help mo ns it Is, but I know 
you would not consent. See him, at least. 
Who knows but you might fall desperately in 
love with him ? If you cared for any ono else 
I would not urgo you.” 

“If I cared for any ono else!” I cried, 
bitterly. And then I covered my face for 
vory shame, and wept somo very humiliating 
team. 

Afterwards I rend Louis Russel’s lotter. It 
was n tender, earnest lettor, and, In spite of 
mysolf, I could but admire tho dovotcil, 
chlvalrlc spirit it breathed. It was strong, 
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earnest anil manly In Its tone, and I felt in¬ 
stinctively tliat the writer was no ordinary 
man. And yet I knew that I could never lovo 
him—I would not admit, even to myself, tlio 
reason why—anil so I wroto to him kindly, 
hut firmly, that it would be utterly useless fur 
him ever to think of mo as anything more 
than the daughter of his father's friend. I 
hoped ho would not seek mo, as it would alter 
nothing if he did, and would ho very unpleas¬ 
ant to mo. 

Then I wrote to Torn, telling him that “ I 
was sorry to disappoint him, but 1 was very 
much afraid I couldn't marry Mr. Louis 
llussel—indeed, I was very positive that I 
never could, even If he teas n splendid fellow, 
and rich, besides. I didn’t much think I ever 
should marry at ail. Probably I should go 
to India some day, as a missionary. 

I went out after tea to mail my letters, and 
met Mr. Lyudhurst on the steps. Ho offered 
to take them for mo, but I declined. I 
wouldn’t have minded if there had been nono 
but Tom’s. He turned, however, and walked 
down the street with me. After I had depos¬ 
ited my letters in the office, he said, drawing 
my hand through his arm: 

“You haven’t told mo liow your brother 
is getting along.” 

“ He—ho i3 welt, I believe,” I stammered, 
in confusion. 

“Something is troubling you,Miss Ainslce; 
is it about your brother? I noticed to-night 
that you had been weeping.” 

“ No—that is, Tom is doing well—but ho is 
very anxious about me,” I said, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

“About you!” 

“Yes; and he wishes to marry mo to his 
friend.” 

“Who is his friend?” he asked,sharply. 

“I believe his name is llussel; I do not 
know him.” 

“And you have—" 

“I have refused him, Mr. Lyndhurst, that 
is all,” I said, coldly. What right hail lie to 
catechise mo in this way? 

“Thank ncaven, Bessie!” he said, fervent¬ 
ly, drawing my arm still closer in his. ■ “And 
yet I hardly dare hope you will listen to the 
suit of a poor tutor, whose only excuse for his 
temerity is the deep love he bears you. But 
O Bessie, just say that you lovo me, and I 
shall bo strong to overcome all obstacles.” 

I don’t know exactly how it happened, but 
I found myself folded suddenly and closely in 
ids arms—and—and—no matter. 


' I novor could imagine how Miss De Mill 
guessed it; but she came to my room a31 sat 
beforo tho firo unbraiding my hair, and feeling 
O so happy, and full of ail exquisite content, 
and said, kissing me tenderly: 

“ I am so glad, dear 1” And then Blie told 
tno how she had known that Mr. Lyndhurst 
cared for mo so long ago as we went to Byo 
Beach, and long before. 

Wlmt a nice, dear girl Miss Do Mill was, 
and how wickedly I had misjudged herl 

Mr. Lyndhurst insisted that I should leave 
Beabrook when the term closed. He had a 
better clmnco, he said, and there was no need 
of my teaching longer. 

“ But I cannot let yon tako tho burden of 
Tom’s education on your shoulders,” I an¬ 
swered. “ I will stay hero olio year longer, 
and then—” 

“ Bessie, my darling, will you not let me do 
this for you ? I want to do it, dear—do not 
deny me the privilege.” 

Weil, tho result was that I yielded at last, 
though reluctantly, and gave in my resigna¬ 
tion; and then I wroto to Tom, and told him 
what I had done, and what I proposed 
doing. 

Mr. Lyndhurst had taken a fancy that wo 
should bo married ill Hanover immediately 
upon the close of the term at Seabrook. lie 
thought that it would please my brother and 
his friends; and as ho hail a way of carrying 
his point whenever ho desired, it was so 
arranged. 

Miss Do Mill went to the Station with us 
the morning we left Seabrook, and was tho 
gayest and fullest of spirits I ever saw her. 
Something seemed to please her wonderfully, 
and I, who felt somewhat sad at tho parting— 
for I liked Miss Do Mill better than I did at 
one time—felt a little hurt at her lack of 
feeling. 

We found Tom, and strangely enough, as I 
thought, Mr. Lyndhurst’s aunt—the one who 
lived at llye—waiting for us at the station. 
Tom looked the perfect picture of delight as 
he grasped my hand with one of his, at tho 
same time extending tho other to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, exclaiming; 

“Glad to see you, Russel; this is a 
surprise I” 

There was a quick glanco passed between 
the two, anil then, ns wo got into the carriage, 
Tom continued: 

“ What about tho missionary business, 
Bess?” 

And then lie laughed immoderately. 
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“My precious little girl,” Mr. Lymllmrst 
said, drawing me closo to liis side witli ills 
strong, tender arms, “ do yon think you can 
manage to transfer your love from Mr. Lynd- 
liurst to Louis Lymlliurst Kusscl? Ilo has 
worked hard to gain it, darling.’’ And then 
he kissed mo right before Tom and ids aunt t 

Well, of course you all know how it turned 
out, for what could X do against both him 
and Tom ? 

“How did you know where I was?” I 
asked, when lie told me he had paid his salary 
to another tutor all the time—one whom ho 
had bribed to retire from Seabrook that he 
might have ills place. 

“0, Mr. irenderson told mo. I have an 
idea that I ought to settle a pension on that 
man for life. That letter of yours piqued 
me. I admired its spirit, and resolved to 
know the writer. I went to Mr. Henderson, 
and what lie told mo raised you still higher 
in my estimation. I resolved then on a bit of 
strategy, which, I am happy to say, has suc¬ 
ceeded to my entire satisfaction.” 


“Ilow long has Tom known about It?” I 
asked. 

“ You remember when he caino to see you 
the week after you caino to Seabrook ? Well, 
I took him into my confidence then.” 

“And you wrote that letter? O Lymlliurst! 
And Miss Do Mill?” I added, a sudden 
thought striking me. 

“ 0, site knew it from the first,” he laughed, 
“ By the way, Bessie, slio told mo once that 
she believed yon were—but of course it was 
her mistake—tho least bit in the world 
jealous of her.” 

“ I never heard of sucli a shameful conspir¬ 
acy in my life,” I declared, trying very hard 
to look indignant, but falling wretchedly in 
the attempt, bccauso of the happiness that 
would shine out of my eyes. 

Tom finished his education two years ago, 
and is now master of a very respectablo 
practice, and it is my private opiuion that 
“Dartmouth” never graduated another quito 
as good, and generous, and taloutcd, ns our 
brother Tom. 
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TOPSEY TURVEY. 

BYLM.E 


Never was better name given to a little 
boy than this funny one to the hero of my 
story. 

Now I would not have you suppose that 
the child really bure the name of “Topsey 
TurveyHe really had the pretty one of 
Willie Warren. His nurse gave him the queer 
one of Topsey Turvey because he created 
such confusion in the house. The funny little 
fellow never seemed satisfied except when 
eating, so his young mother kept filling his 
mouth, till he became the veriest glutton in 
the world. 

When he could creep, he kept one person 
busy watching him to prevent him from 
choking to death. He seemed to think his 
mouth the receptacle for all the stray pins, 
needles, paper, bits of coal, and even picked 
the paper of the wall and ate it Poor Mrs. 
Warren was worn almost to a shadow with 
anxiety; yet she loved the child with all a 
mother's devotion. He was truly a lovely- 
looking boy, with rosy cheeks and black eyes, 
but his inordinate love of eating, and mis¬ 
chievous propensities, annoyed every one so 
much, that he was not a favorite, only with 
his parents. 

One day his mother missed him, and going 
into the garden, found him seated in the 
midst of a flower-bed, his mouth crammed with 
dirt, and his lap filled with rare flowers, while 
verbenas, gladiolas, various hued pansies, 
delicate tea-roses were strewn in rich con¬ 
fusion around him. 

At another time his mother was busy sew¬ 
ing, and Willie was sitting at her feet quietly 
playing. Suddenly be looked up and said: 

“ Mamma, a needle cratches me ’way inside,” 
at the same time pointing to his breast. Mrs. 
Warren threw down her work in great alarm, 
saying: 

“Did you swallow a pin, Willie? tell me, 
darling?” With the most cunning expression, 
he looked up into her frightened face, and 
replied: 

“ Me not swallow a pin. When Dod make 
Topsey, he not sew all the seams up, and 
fordofc to pull the needle out, and it scratches 
me.” 

When he was about five years of age, be 
met with an adventure that came near ending 


his life. One cold day in December, his 
mother, who was very proud of him, dressed 
him gayly, and told him to stand at the door 
a few moments till she was ready to take him 
to walk. Her back was scarcely turned, when 
a girl of about thirteen years came up to the 
step, and holding up a large red apple, asked 
Willie if he would like to have it. Now, if 
there was anything he really loved, it was a 
red apple, and his papa always brought him a 
supply in his coat pocket But the little 
glutton forgot all about how many he would 
get when his father came to supper. This 
one was before him; his mouth watered, and 
the little fat hands were hastily drawn from 
the mittens, and stretched forth to grasp the 
prize. The girl quickly put it behind her, 
saying: 

“You cannot have it without you come 
round the comer, where I have a whole 
basketful for you.” 

Willie thought a moment; he knew he was 
not allowed to leave the step; but a basket¬ 
ful—a whole basketful of red apples—all his 
own! The temptation was too great, so cast¬ 
ing a hurried glance to see if mamma was 
looking, he gave his hand to the girl, who 
quickly ran round the corner. Once out of 
sight of the house, she hurried the child on, 
scarcely giving him time to breathe. She 
slackened her pace for a moment, when he 
found breath to say: 

“ Give me my basket of apples, and let me 
go to mamma.” 

The girl laughed a little mocking laugh, 
saying: 

“You will have to run a great deal further 
to get your apples.” 

Then the child stopped and stamped his 
feet at her, and fairly screamed out In his 
rage: 

“You are a bad girl; you said the apples 
were round the comer; you tell stories; I am 
going home to tell mamma.” 

Holding his hand tightly, she gave him the 
apple .she had, telling him to eat it, while 
they went after the basket. Again did his 
love of good things make him go quietly on. 

The apple kept him busy for some dis¬ 
tance, but when core and stem had vanished, 
he began to think of the basketful which had 
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not yet appeared, and again he stopped; bat 
now the girl pulled him up an alley, trying to 
carry him, knowing his cries would not at¬ 
tract attention in those miserable places that 
so disgrace our cities. Finding the child’s 
screams and struggles impeded her progress, 
she commenced to beat him, and continued 
it until the poor little fellow, between fright 
and fatigue, said he would go quietly. I don’t 
believe his own mother would have known 
him, with his tear-stained and weary face. 

Thus the poor child was dragged on till 
near the dusk of the evening found them two 
miles from the city, on a lonely common. 
Then the girl stopped, and deliberately 
stripped the child of every article of clothing 
except his flannel shirt. When she had com¬ 
pletely stripped him, she strove to pull herself 
away from the grasp of the half-frozen child, 
who clung to her as if she was his friend, 
crying: 

“Don’t leave poor Willie; I will be good! 
Please take me to mamma!” She only 
laughed in reply, and, holding the stolen 
clothes tight in one hand, she threw him on 
the ground and ran away, leaving him alone 
on the desolate common, with only the stars, 
that looked pityingly out of their twinkling 
eyes, upon the forlorn boy, who made the air 
ring with his piercing cries. 

Far away upon the edge of the common, 
stood a low-built house containing only one 
room. Bound the fire sat Mrs. Donnelly and 
her three children. She had been working all 
day, and was resting while the kettle was 
boiling for tea. 

She sent Mike, the oldest boy, out to bring 
in some coal In a moment he returned, 
caljing: 

“ Mother, come to the door and hear these 
awful screams.” 

His mother listened a moment and said: 

u That is some poor child in trouble,” and 
snatching up a candle and her shawl, the 
kind-hearted woman ran in the direction of 
the mournful cries, which every moment grew 
weaker, until they ceased, as she reached the 
exhausted child, who fell lifeless to the ground. 
Taking off her shawl and wrapping him in it, 
she hastened back to the house. Seating her¬ 
self by the fire, she rubbed the numb limbs of 
poor, half-frozen Willie. When he began to 
revive, she dressed him in a suit of clothes, 
old and patched, hut clean. Upon question¬ 


ing him, Mrs. Donnelly found out how badly 
he had been treated. It was too late to send 
Mike into the city, but she resolved to send 

him early in the morning to the police,hoping 

by this means to discover the parents, and 
probably bring the girl to punishment 

Very little sleep Mrs. Donnelly got that 
night Willie was feverish, and coughed a 
hoarse cough that filled her motherly heart 
with anxiety. 

As soon as she could get breakfast ready 
the following morning, she hurried Mike into 
the city, while she remained at home to care 
for the boy, who scarcely noticed anything, 
only occasionally he would murmur, “ Mamma, 
mamma!” 

When Mrs. Warren sat Willie at the door, 
she expected to be back in a few moments; 
but the baby commenced to cry, and she was 
detained some time. When she returned and 
found the child gone, she thought he had 
gone to one of the neighbors. So from one 
house to another she ran, hoping to find him, 
until, sick at heart, she sent for her husband, 
who called in the aid of the police, and yet no 
trace could be found. The parents wandered 
from one place to another, until near midnight 
they returned desponding to their home. 

About nine o’clock the next morning a 
ring was heard at the belk Upon the door 
being opened, Mike, accompanied by a police 
officer, was ushered in. Immediately upon 
hearing Mike’s story, Mr. Warren procured a 
carriage, and taking the boy with them, both 
parents, with joyous hearts, hastened to their 
darling. 

Many were the kisses and tears that fell 
npon the hot face of poor Willie, as his 
mother took him in her arms from kind Mrs. 
Donnelly’s; and many were the thanks and 
large the donation the good woman received 
for her kindness to Topsey, who seemed to 
deserve the name of “Topsey Turvey ” more 
now than ever, as he had not only put the 
whole neighborhood, but the whole city, in 
excitement. Every effort was made to dis¬ 
cover the girl, without effect. She had so 
carefully covered her tracks, that no trace 
could be found of her. 

After Willie’s recovery from the long illnps. 
caused by exposure, he seemed entirely cured 
of his gluttony. He had learned a lesson he 
never forgot, and one which I hope my little 
readers will take warning by. 
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TWO BARRELS, 

and wiiat came ojp them, 

BY JAMBS FRAHKUH FITTS. 


My story (said tlio merchant) relates to 
this very house in which wo are sitting. It 
Is of an occurrence which I can truly describe 
as the most terrifying of my life; such an in¬ 
cident as never happens more than once In a 
man’s lifetime; and it h my earnest prayer, 
that, to the cml of my life, I may be spared 
any more such minutes as were those. It 
wn 3 as though ah the terror of threescore 
and ten years, with all their sickening, start¬ 
ling, thrilling sensations, had been condensed 
Into those few moments*, ami my wonder 
since then has been that I was not crazed on 
the spot by my awful emotions. I will briefly 
tell the story, and then you can judge for 
yourselves. 

I moved into tin's house thirty years ago; 
when I first came to town, and purchased It 
soon after. I was then a young man of 
twenty-five, with a wife, and a child about 
three years old. I suppose it is not necessary 
for me to say that I loved that wife and that 
child; in fact, I almost idolized them. Lucia 
^^^•.dear good wife to mo always, and, 


though wc had been married more than four 
years, we were hardly yet over our courtship. 
Harry, my boy, was a bright, cunning littlo 
fellow of three years, toddling nbout the floor, 
up to his eyes in mischief, and the pet of his 
mother and myself. Wc were stranger to 
every one here when we first came; but‘I 
prospered in business, and the circle of our 
acquaintance soon increased as speedily as 
we wished; and as both my wife and myself 
were fond of company, our house soon 
became a pleasant lesovt of the young 
people. I was rather gratified that they 
showed us so much preference, and told 
Lucia to encourage them in coming; so it 
frequently happened, the first winter here, 
that, upon returning home at night, I found 
tlio parlor filled with a lively company of 
young ladies and gentlemen, and my wifo 
entertaining them as sho only could. Sho 
played and sang much better than any ono 
in town; she knew every parlor gpnu* that 
Wa3 worth playing, and could supply somo 
now amusement as fast as tlio old one grew 
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tiresome. I had always joined the company 
upon such occasions, and never failed to pass 
a delightful evening; and little Harry often 
dismissed his little shoes and socks entirely 
with delight at the notice lie received, and at 
the fun that was going on around him. 

I should have told you before that my 
business was the retail hardware, and that I 
had a quantity of powder with my stock. 
There was little or no call for it, and I was 
considering the propriety of returning it to 
the manufacturer from whom I had it on 
commission, when the gardener of Air. 
Newell, the richest man in the place, came 
in and inquired for blasting-powder. 

“ Air. Newell wants to level that hill next 
to the back garden,” he said, 41 and he thinks 
to shovel it away would require too much 
time and labor. He thinks that by putting 
In half a barrel of powder on each side, in a 
pretty deep excavation, he can tumble the 
lull over, and crumble it down. What do 
you think of it?” 

I told him that the plan seemed possible to 
me, and proceeded to show him the powder. 
There was none of it really coarse enough for 
the purpose; but the gardener said that Air, 
Newell was in a great hurry to get the work 
done before gardening time came, and this 
powder might perhaps do. lie ordered a 
barrel, and I promised to send it up during 
the day. It happened to be rather a busy 
day, and 1 could not take the time to go 
home to dinner; so I took a lunch at the 
restaurant at twelve. On my way back to 
the store I met the drayman, Alike, as ho was 
called, and remembering my promise to send 
up the powder, I stopped him and directed 
him about it. 

“Alike,” I said, “call at the store and get a 
barrel of powder, which you are to take up to 
Hr. Newell’s. Deliver it to the gardener; he 
know3 about it. Ami, by the way, you may 
also call at Train’s, and get a barrel of Hour 
and take it up to my bouse.” 

I was very busy that day in my office, and 
it was nearly night before I thought again of 
tho powder, when I stepped into the store 
and asked the clerk if it had been taken. 

“Yes,” he said, 44 Alike called for it and 
tsok it. I have been sorry since, though, that 
I let him have it.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because X saw ho bad been drinking. 
But ho handled it well enough, and drove off 
in the right direction, so I guess it will be all 
'right,” 


I took no alarm about it; for, although I 
knew that the drayman was In the habit of 
drinking to some extent, I never-had known 
him to get into such a condition that he could 
not attend to his business. After an hour 
longer in the office, I was preparing to go 
home for the evening, when a loud, harsh 
voice in the store caught my ear, and, coming 
out, I found Mr. Nowell himself soundly be¬ 
rating one of the clerks. 

“What’s tho matter, sir?” I asked, as I 
came forward. 

“Alatter enough,” the irascible man an¬ 
swered, turning his anger upon me. u I*d 
have you know, sir, that if my patronage is 
worth anything at all to you, you’d better 
not, in future, make it the subject of your 
practical jokes. I can’t and wont be trifled 
with l” 

By this time I was beginning to be a little 
irritated myself. 

“ If Mr. Newell will explain lmnself,” I said, 
“ we will try to rectify anything that we may 
have done amiss. For my part, T don't un¬ 
derstand what offence lias been given.” 

“Isn’t this Cox’s hardware store?” Newell 
inquired, somewhat mollified by my coolness. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Are not you Mr. Cox?” 

“I am.” 

44 Didn’t my gardener come here for a barrel 
of blasting-powder?” 

“lie did, sir; and—” 

“Yes,” burst in Newell, with fresh irrita¬ 
tion; “and didn’t yourself or one of your 
rascally clerks send up a barrel of flour to 
answer the order ? Hey ?” 

41 No sir,” I answered, beginning to get a 
little light. “Here is Air. Flagg, who deliv¬ 
ered the drayman a good, honest barrel of 
AI blasting-powder. Did you, Flagg?” 

The clerk gave a ready affirmative, Mr. 
Cox mused a moment, and then said, with a 
greatly moderated tone: 

“ Well, hero are the facts. X wanted tho 
powder very much, and got impatient waiting 
for it. I went down to the gate and waited, 
and was there when the drayman came. He 
rolled the barrel oft' the dray carelessly, and 
said, with a drunken leer, ‘Here’s your 
powder, sir, and blast you and it too” I 
overlooked his impudence, seeing that ho 
# was intoxicated, and called to him to stop, as 
I saw by the appearance of the barrel and 
the brand on the head that there was some¬ 
thing wrong; but lie never paid 
me, and drove away. To make 
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the barrel unbended, and found it full of 
flour, as I supposed I should, Now how do 
you explain it?” 

“Easily enough,” I answered. And I think 
I must have turned pale as my thoughts ran 
fiir ahead of my speech, and dwelt fearfully 
on the consequences that might flow from 
the drayman’s drunken mistake. “ The man 
had orders to take a barrel of flour to my own 
house at the same time he received the order 
to take the powder to yours. He has given 
yowwUatvm meant for me, and nvc what 
was intended for you. The mistake shall bo 
rectified at once.” 

Mr. Newell withdrew, satisfied with my 
explanation; and hardly waiting for him to 
leave the store, I darted out of it and ran 
hatless and without umbrella or overshoes 
through the rain that had begun to fall, turn¬ 
ing neither to the right nor left, and upsetting 
more than one person in my headlong course. 
My heart knocked against my side so loudly 
that it was audible every step of the way, and 
1 never slackened my pace until I had reach¬ 
ed the door of my house, though tired ami 
breathless. With the words of Mr. Newell 
there had flashed upon mo a frightful fear of 
the consequences to my own household of tho 
drayman’s blunder. I remembered that my 
wife had told me several days before that wo 
were almost out of flour, and that I had for¬ 
gotten for several days to get it, and that upon 
this day she had told me that there was just 
bread enough to last till night, and that to¬ 
morrow’s baking must be prepared before wo 
slept. While I heard Mr. Newell’s words, it 
occurred to mo that the drayman had deliv¬ 
ered tho barrel with its dangerous contents 
at my bouse after lamplight, and that my 
wife and the domestic, not perceiving tho 
mistake, and suspecting nothing of what 
the barrel contained, might—-nay, probably 
Would—open it by the lamp or candle! And 
as I dashed frantically along the street, the 
thought of the dreadful peril of my darling 
Lucia and my boy almost maddened me, and 
lent wings to my speed. The distance from 
the store to the house was not less than a 
mile; I don’t believe I was more than five 
minutes in making it. 

As I approached the house I saw that the 
parlor was lighted, and a merry buzz of 
laughter and conversation struck my ear as I 
ran up the steps and into the hall. Lucia 
heard the closing of the door, and came out 
attune with a smile. 

gggljQ right up staira and change your coat. 


Fred,” sho said, “and then come down. 
Here’s the gayest company we’ve had for a 
month; young Thayer and his sisters, Mattie 
Swill, Ned Gray, Cora Freer, and two more 
whose names I don’t really know. Your 
supper will be ready in a few minutes. Litllo 
Harry is full of his nonsense, and they all 
admire him so. But, mercy on mo, what’s 
the matter? You didn’t kiss me, ami youTo 
trembling all over 1 Fred, what is it ?” 

u That barrel of flour!” I gasped, unable to 
Bay another word. 

“Why, it camo at last; but you needn’t 
trouble yourself any more about it. Bridget’s 
beau was calling on her in the kitchen when 
it came, and lie went down cellar with her, a 
minute ago, to open it for her. They aro 
there now’.” 

PoorLitcia! she didn’t understand me at 
all just then. She didn’t know why I turned 
so white ami trembled so, or why I broke 0 
away from her and ran like mad for . tho 
cellar. I reached the door and plunged dow n 
the stairs, ami if I hadn’t been already 
strained up to the highest pitch of excite¬ 
ment, I think I should have gone mad with 
the sight I saw when I reached the bottom 
of the stairs. 

The cellar was just the size of the two 
front rooms, of which the parlor was the one 
nearer the street. The barrel had been rolled 
to the farthest extremity of the cellar, which 
was thought dry enough for it, and stood 
exactly under the stringers which supported 
the parlor floor. Bridget was holding a long 
tallow candle close by it, while her lover 
plied the hammer, and had already removed 
the topmost hoop. The wind blew across 
the cellar through two little wired windows, 
and the candle was within the influence of 
the draft. It flared the flame into a long 
feather, and rapidly consumed tho tallow; 
and nfi the wick lengthened and burned red, 
groat sparks and fiery particles of the burn¬ 
ing wick detached themselves and floated off, 
some falling upon the very head of the barrel. 
And over it the boy and girl were chatting 
and laughing in unconscious peril; over their 
heads the sound of the piano, and the chorus 
of song and laughter, in which 1 could plainly 
distinguish the voice of my darling child, 
wero heard, and tho next blow of the 
hammer might uncover the powder and send 
every soul of us to destruction. 

If I hesitated, it was for less than threo 
seconds. I dashed forward, swiftly and 
silently, and struck the candle with a blow 
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from Bridget’s hand; and as it rolled away 
on the floor ami was extinguished in tho 
darkness, iny overstrained powers gave way, 
and I fell lifeless. 

I know nothing inoro until I found myself 
on tlie sofa in the parlor, with my wife’s arm 
about my neck, while her other hand pressed 
a vial of hartshorn to my nostrils, and tho 
alarmed and troubled guests gathered about 


us. Even then they did not comprehend what 
was tho cause of the uproar in tho cellar that 
had frightened them, until I explained it in a 
few words; and then tlicro was suclrn set of 
white faces about me as I havo never seen 
since. I had saved them all, and I suppose I 
should havo the strength upon another sueh 
occasion to act as I did then; but God forbid 
that the chance should ever bo given mol 
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